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The Attainder on Dame 
Elizabeth Barton, O.S. B. 


ENID DINNIS. 


FEW years back, the late Father J. R. McKee, of the 
A London Oratory, collected between the covers of a 
modest little volume all that remains in evidence of 
the life and death of Dame Elizabeth Barton, the “holy maid 
of Kent,” whose appellation was changed to that of “the 
hypocrite nun” at the time that she raised her voice against 
the divorce of King Henry VIII. The change in the tide 
of opinion in regard to the history of the dissolution of the 
monasteries has left Elizabeth Barton still stranded, high and 
dry, in the forlorn position which she occupied on the day 
of her shameful death on Tyburn Tree; yet surely a readjust- 
ment of existing notions and prejudices is called for in her 
case as much as in any other where the revelation of the 
State Papers published by Professor Gairdner and Mr. 
Brewer show the arch-accuser, Thomas Cromwell, in his 
true colors. 
The late Cardinal Gasquet, a historian to be reckoned 
with, has thrashed out the case with care and erudition in 
his great work, “Henry VIII and the English Monasteries,” 
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and his verdict is in the maid’s favor. It is on the strength 
of the findings of such a champion, and with the assistance 
of the little book above mentioned, that one ventures to ask 
the question: Did England slay, and cover up the tracks of, 
a woman of the caliber of St. Joan of Arc, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Teresa of Avila—when Elizabeth Barton’s head 
was set on London Bridge, and all written evidence of her 
past life, when she was the spiritual admonisher of those in 
high places, carefully and systematically destroyed? 

If this could be proved to have been so, then we rescue 
from humiliation, if not from opprobrium, the names of 
at least half a dozen of the spiritual leaders of her day; for 
in investigating the story of Elizabeth Barton we find our- 
selves faced by an arresting group of learned and holy men, 
all of whom are more or less involved in the moral and intel- 
lectual attainder on the “Holy Maid of Kent.” 

It includes Archbishop Warham, as famous for his piety 
as for his learning; Blessed John Fisher, the expert father of 
souls, and, as long as Elizabeth kept herself clear of politics, 
Blessed Thomas More himself. If Elizabeth Barton was a 
“tool,” as historians would make out, then she was the tool 
of such as these, not of the worldly, political party, too 
direfully well represented in the Church of that period. If 
she was an impostor, with the resources of diabolism at her 
command, then these great minds were her dupes. 

On such a consideration alone the story of Elizabeth Barton 
cries out for reexamination. 


I 


The story is, in itself, a romance ready-made. Elizabeth 
was a nun in the Benedictine Priory of St. Sepulcher, at Can- 
terbury. She had been a poor peasant girl in the service of 
a farmer and had acquired a local fame for sanctity before 
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her miraculous cure at the shrine of Our Lady at Court-at- 
Street, a hamlet near her home, set the world talking about 
her. For seven months before this miracle took place Eliza- 
beth had suffered from a mysterious illness, which at the time 
of her visit to Our Lady’s shrine had brought her near to 
death. She had become subject to spasms of intense physical 
agony, during which she gave vent to wonderful spiritual 
utterances, but “so devoutly and discreetly” that her hearers 
believed that it was the Holy Spirit speaking through her. 
On these occasions she spoke of Heaven and Hell, and re- 
buked the corruptions of the times. The seizure seems to 
have caused a kind of strangulation in the throat which gave 
her voice an unnatural tone, which had an awe-inspiring effect 
on the listener with crude ideas of supernatural inspiration. 
The words she uttered stood on their own merits, however 
Their fame spread abroad. 

So much importance did Archbishop Warham, that vigi- 
lant diocesan, attach to her case that he appointed a com- 
mission to look into it. The commissioners, five in number, 
included Dom Edward Bocking, O.S.B., who held a high 
reputation as a spiritual director as well as a theologian. It 
was said of him that he entered into the business reluctantly, 
under obedience. Ecstatics and pseudo-mystics flourished in 
those days, as in ours; their blunt age called them, “hypo- 
crites.” Dom Edward had, no doubt, come across a goodly 
number of such. This gives additional value to the verdict 
of the commission which was unanimously in the Maid’s favor. 

The chapel at Court-at-Street was a neglected shrine of 
Our Lady. Elizabeth, when apparently at the point of death, 
was carried there, Our Lady having, she said, promised to 
cure her. On this, the second visit paid to the shrine for 
that purpose, she was accompanied by the commissioners as 
well as by “an assembly of ladies and gentlemen of the best 
degree,” and a huge crowd of common people. 
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This time the miracle took place. The prostrate girl rose 
and announced herself cured. She gave the people a message 
from Our Lady. It resembles that given to Bernadette. Our 
Lady wished to be honored on this spot, which had once been 
a place of pilgrimage. The message bore fruit. The chapel 
was restored, and a priest appointed to say Mass and hear 
confessions. So the mission of the Holy Maid may be said 
to have begun with a very practical piece of church extension! 

Restored to her normal health, Archbishop Warham made 
arrangements for Elizabeth to enter the Benedictine Priory 
of St. Sepulcher at Canterbury. Dom Edward Bocking 
became her director, and for seven years she remained in the 
seclusion of her cloister. ‘The mysterious seizures which the 
historians call “trances” continued. They appear to have 
been still accompanied by intense physical pain, although the 
sickness which had prostrated her had been completely cured. 
It was during these “trances”’ that she spoke the words which 
were believed to be not her own. Friar Rich, who had seen 
her during one of these attacks of physical pain, speaks of 
the spiritual comfort that he derived from her words on that 
occasion. 

Elizabeth Barton became famous far beyond her native 
Kent. Her prophecies were censored by her theologian 
director and were invariably found to be in complete con- 
formity with the teaching of the Church. “The Miraculous 
Work done at Court-at-Street” had already been described 
in a book written by a Kentish magistrate, Mr. Edward 
Thwaites, who could not be accused, at that time of day, of 
logrolling the supernatural in favor of a political “tool,” 
when Dom Edward Bocking and Dom John Dering, a fel- 
low monk at Christ Church Monastery, started on their 
“great book” concerning Elizabeth Barton and the “visions 
and revelations which she neither learnt from others nor 
could have invented herself, being unlearned.” MS. rolls 
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were also compiled containing the authenticated utterances 
of the holy maid. Warham sent one of these to the King, 
who showed it to his friend, Sir Thomas More, who “found 
nothing in it but what a simple maid might speak it of her 
own wit.” A verdict which, at any rate testifies to the sobriety 
of the contents of the rolls published with ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

That fantastic and exaggerated stories of visions attributed 
to the Holy Maid should have got abroad goes without saying, 
but they were apparently excluded from the official rolls. A 
copy of this authorized MS. was forwarded to Rome by the 
Papal envoy. In Father McKee’s book the hope is expressed 
that this MS. may yet be brought to light among the Vatican 
archives. If so, we may learn something of that which made 
of an obscure peasant girl a spiritual power in the land. As 
it is, we can only gather the nature of Elizabeth Barton’s 
“revelations” from their reactions on the lives of her disciples. 
We know that she “poured fire” into the hearts of the Car- 
thusians, and that Dom Henry Mann, the Procurator of 
Shene Charterhouse, writes to his “devout Father in God,” 
Dr. Bocking, that he rejoices to have lived to see her day. 
It was a day which called for a saint. A day of moral de- 
cadence and spiritual pride. In the highest place hypocrisy 
was affecting a religious scruple in order to commit adultery 
respectably. Heresy was eating its insidious way among the 
common people. A spirit of organized mockery was rife 
against the old, simple devotions. Men and women were 
reading their English translations of the Scriptures solely in 
order to “catch out” Holy Church in her utterances. Eliza- 
beth Barton hammered the heretics; but she was no’less tren- 
chant in her denunciations of the corruption and worldliness 
of Catholics. “Thanks to her,” says Henry Mann, writing 
to Dom Bocking, “at least seven thousand have not bent the 
knee to Baal.” Such was the influence and prestige of the 
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Holy Maid at the time when she emerges on the political 
arena. 

Hitherto Elizabeth Barton had remained in her cloister, 
interviewing those who came to her for spiritual advice, and 
only taking advantage of the latitude then allowed to nuns to 
visit local clients in need of her help, such as, “a certain knight 
of Kent who was under the temptation of taking his own life.” 
But a clearer call than that of the stricken knight comes to 
her: the world is agog with the great question of the king’s 
marriage. There is to be an application to Rome for a decree 
of nullity. Cardinal Wolsey is in its favor. Elizabeth Bar- 
ton conceives herself to have received a mission. She pays 
the great Cardinal a visit and admonishes him that if he does 
not use his spiritue] and temporal power for justice and right- 
eousness God will lay it sore to his charge. 

A year later things have developed, and a crisis is imminent. 
There is an eager little group at Shene which is ever discus- 
sing the evil trend of the times: Carthusian monks, Bridget- 
tines, Franciscans, and some enthusiastic secular priests. 
They have got wind of the fact that the Maid “whom God 
has raised up for the country’s salvation” is traveling to Shene 
to warn the King’s Grace against the scandal of his intended 
divorce. Some say that she has written to the Pope himself. 
She has certainly interviewed his envoy and the latter has 
kissed her feet. 

The interview with the King takes place. No artist has 
made it the subject of his canvas. Its sublime audacity escapes 
comment. There is no definite account of what took place 
extant. Henry is stated to have offered to make the Holy 
Maid an abbess and to have shown displeasure at her refusal. 
He certainly treated the affair lightly, although Elizabeth is 
said to have spoken of Hell fire in his connection, and to have 
warned him that if he persisted in his course he would not 
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be king in seven months time! It was round this “prophecy” 
that the subsequent case against Elizabeth Barton grew. 

News of the interview goes abroad. The Maid spreads it 
herself, for that which she is saying of the King she would 
have people know she has said to his Grace to his own face. 
The little group at Shene draws in a breath. The Holy Maid 
is doing daring things! They determine to consult the most 
judicial mind in their midst—that of Thomas More. Father 
Risby, the Guardian of the Canterbury Franciscans, ap- 
proaches Sir Thomas on the subject. The latter is “glad to 
hear of the Maid’s holiness and thanks God thereof, but any 
revelation of the King’s matters he declines to listen to.” The 
following Shrovetide, Father Rich, Guardian of Shene friary, 
makes another attempt, with no more success. He receives 
a very definite hint, and discusses the Maid’s virtues, and 
“only revelations touching mean folk.” Some of these were 
“very childish,” but such tales, Sir Thomas points out, have 
not been heard from the Maid’s own lips. The others may be 
true and she a good and virtuous woman. It was the Car- 
thusians who finally lured him into an interview with the 
Holy Maid. “They mentioned divers things that they mis- 
liked in her,” a strategic move to which Thomas More re- 
sponded. He agreed to an interview, which took place in a 
chapel attached to Syon monastery. 

Blessed Thomas More tells Elizabeth that he has sought 
this interview, “not out of curiosity for her revelations but 
of respect for the great virtue that for many years he has 
heard reported of her, and from the desire that she should 
remember him to God in her prayers.” The Maid’s answer 
“is a good and virtuous one.” (We have all this recorded. 
in Blessed Thomas More’s own words.) It is to the effect 
that “as God of His goodness did far better of her than she 
was worthy, so many people spoke of their own favorable 
minds many things concerning her far above the truth.” 
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Sir Thomas liked the answer. Well he might. It is quite 
in his own style. He liked the Maid better still when he 
introduced an allusion to one Helen of Tottenham, a visionary 
who had been to Sir Thomas (apparently for ghostly advice) 
and incidentally told him that her revelations had been pro- 
nounced to be illusions by Dame Elizabeth Barton who had 
advised her to give no credence to them. The advice had 
been followed and the visitations had ceased. ‘“Forsooth, 
Sir,” Elizabeth had replied, “in that point there is no praise 
to me but to the goodness of God which hath wrought so much 
meekness in her soul to take my rude warning so well and 
not grudge to hear her own spirit and visions reproved.” “TI 
liked her better for that answer,” says the shrewd interrogator, 
“than for many of these marvelous things which I have heard 
reported of her.” No word was spoken during this interview 
of the King’s Grace, nor of any great personage else. Blessed 
Thomas left Dame Elizabeth having formed “a great good 
opinion of her,” and “continued to have her in great estima- 
tion.” 

The two never met again, but Blessed Thomas wrote to the 
Maid, “his right-dearly-beloved sister in Our Lord,” and 
warned her against talking of the King’s affairs to those who 
came to her and urged her to confine herself to “things profit- 
able for their souls to know, and for her to show.” 

But Dame Elizabeth has become busy with a mission which 
concerns those things which Blessed Thomas has warned her 
against. She is no longer content to trounce heretics and to 
denounce the corruption of the age. There are two parties 
in politics, the Queen’s henchmen and the King’s hirelings. 
Blessed Thomas More is not attached to either; for Rome has 
not yet spoken. Simple-minded John Fisher is the Queen’s 
partisan. The Queen herself is the only one who seems to 
share Thomas More’s foresight. She and the Princess Mary 
declined to have personal traffic with Elizabeth Barton. Was 
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Thomas More their adviser? ‘The understanding between 
Blessed Thomas and the saintly woman who shared his holy 
common sense must have been a very delectable one. 

Elizabeth Barton has all the Queen’s men in her following. 
Things are going from bad to worse. The King has been 
privately “married” to Anne Boleyn. Rome has thrown out 
his appeal for a nullity decree and he has resolved to become 
Pope of England, with Cranmer, who has succeeded Warham 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, for his agent. Courtiers are 
subservient, but the people are seething with indignation. 
They receive Anne, now crowned Queen, with contempt and 
silence. Cranmer, with Cromwell, the Vicar-General, is 
taking measures to reassure the nation, but the Holy Maid is 
weeping over the sacrilege, and all the world has gone after 
Elizabeth Barton! 

There is a new order of things and it needs to be established. 
Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, is the power to 
be reckoned with. “Her influence at home and abroad did 
marvelously stop the going forward of the King’s marriage.” 
Dame Elizabeth Barton, the woman who “cast fire on earth,” 
is at the root of all the recalcitrancy in the monasteries and 
amongst the clergy. Cranmer in conjunction with Cromwell, 
the traducer of monks, works out a scheme. He writes to 
Dame Philippa Jones, the prioress of St. Sepulcher’s, and 
bids her repair to him at his manor of Oxford and bring with 
her the nun that was sometime at Court-at-Street. Not, we 
may mark, the nun who was sometime at Shene speaking with 
the King. We learn from Cranmer’s letter written to Crom- 
well what happened. He “dallies with the maid, making that 
he did believe her every word.” Elizabeth expresses a wish 
to see him alone, and then, seeing in him Archbishop War- 
ham’s successor and her Father-in-God, gives him her confi- 
dence. She speaks frankly of her visions, led on by his pre- 
tended belief in her. Is there a suggestion that her mind was 
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not perfectly at rest in her request to be allowed to pay one 
more visit to Our Lady’s shrine at Court-at-Street before 
being transferred from her present domicile, so that she may 
receive conclusive proof of her mission? One cannot say. It 
was certainly not Cranmer’s policy to belittle her visions. He 
is drawing her out. His treachery to his sacred office has 
gained his point. He writes to Cromwell that as soon as he 
has got all he can out of her, she shall be sent to the latter. 
Elizabeth was sent to London and lodged in the Tower in 
an apartment near the Royal Residence which came to be 
known as “the nun’s bower.” Here she was treated as a great 
lady, and kept under constant interrogation by Cranmer, 
Cromwell and Hugh Latimer, who “practised on her,” to use 
Cromwell’s phrase. Insidious flattery was no doubt the 
“method” adopted. A satanic temptation for a peasant girl, 
double-barreled in its attack. Both temporal and spiritual 
pride made their assaults on one who was carefully segregated 
from the safeguards of religious life. Elizabeth Barton was 
nine months in the keeping of Cromwell and his fellows. 


IT 


Meanwhile a great round-up was being made of all those 
whom Elizabeth, in her innocence, had named as her asso- 
ciates. She had, as yet unknown to herself, become, “the 
hypocrite nun” who as the tool of her spiritual directors had, 
by her pretended visions, incited the nation against the King. 
No more diabolically clever scheme was ever devised. It 
aimed not only at discrediting Elizabeth in the eyes of the 
populace, but at the removal of those obstructive elements 
which remained opposed to the Royal Supremacy. A clean 
sweep, in short, of all persons likely to value their souls above 
the favor of the King. 

The first step to be taken was to destroy all evidence of the 
nun’s supernatural gifts. Dom Edward Bocking’s book was 
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already in the press. All copies were seized and confiscated. 
The rough draft of the preface alone exists, preserved in the 
Record Office, London. This same course was taken with the 
MS. rolls and the book by Edward Thwaites. Dr. Bocking, 
together with Dom John Dering, his collaborator, and the 
rector of Aldermary, London, who seems to have been reading 
the proofs of Dom Bocking’s book, were arrested and im- 
prisoned. Fathers Risby and Rich were thrown into the 
Tower and underwent interrogations which Froude, the his- 
torian, thinks were probably accompanied by torture. 

Elizabeth Barton was brought to trial before the Star 
Chamber. Audley, the infamous chancellor who succeeded 
Sir Thomas More, made a speech on the “damnable abuses 
and wicked deeds of the nun. He enlarged on the righteous- 
ness of the King’s divorce and insisted that no notice should be 
taken of the Pope’s excommunication of the King, His Holi- 
ness having been seduced principally by the damnable instru- 
mentality of the nun and her accomplices.” The speech is 
direct evidence of the important part played by Elizabeth 
Barton in the divorce question. 

During her trial Elizabeth showed “neither fear nor aston- 
ishment.” The charge of heresy was brought against her, but 
even when some one cried, “To the stake with her!” she 
remained undismayed, and held firmly to her belief in her 
revelations and her Divine mission. 

Her adherents were not permitted to put forward their 
defense. In spite of Audley’s eloquence, the assembly refused 
to find Elizabeth Barton guilty of treason in warning the 
King’s Grace of God’s displeasure. Nor was there any evi- 
dence that she had stirred up the nation against him. This 
should have spelt victory for the Holy Maid; but the next 
thing which we hear is that she has “made a confession of 
her treason against God and the King.” On Sunday, No- 
vember 23, 1533, a platform was erected at Paul’s Cross, and 
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there, before a crowd such as had not gathered there for forty 
years, the “hypocrite nun” did penance, together with her 
“accomplices.” The latter were: Dom Edward Bocking, 
the ghostly adviser of the spiritual élite; Friars Risby and 
Rich, the heads of two famed Religious houses; the rector of 
Aldermary; Richard Master, the parish priest of Aldington, 
the Maid’s native place, and Mr. Edward Thwaites. 

A sermon was preached by the Bishop-elect of Bangor, the 
late Abbot of Hyde, the first “Crown appointment” under 
the new regime, in which the preacher charged the nun with 
“perverting Cardinal Wolsey from giving sentence on the 
King’s divorce”—another tribute to the Maid’s share in the 
battle of the hour. Her companions were charged with “lev- 
ity, superstition, and high treason in not revealing to the King 
matters concerning his person and honor.” 

At the end of the sermon Elizabeth silently handed to the 
preacher a paper containing her “confession.” ‘The contents 
were read aloud to the people. 


I, Dame Elizabeth Barton, do confess that I, most miserable and wretched 
person, have been the original of all this mischief and by my falsehood have 
deceived all these persons here, and many more, whereby I have most griev- 
ously offended Almighty God and my most noble sovereign, the King’s Grace. 
Wherefore I humbly, and with heart most sorrowful, desire you to pray to 
Almighty God for my miserable sins, and that you may do me good to make 
supplication to my most noble, gracious sovereign for me for his gracious 
pardon and mercy. 


Ill 


Such was the Maid’s confession, made within a few days 
of her appearance before the Star Chamber, when she had 
“stood stiffly by her revelations. What was the meaning of it? 

May it not well have been this? She had made the dis- 
covery of the ruin which she had brought on her friends. It 
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had probably been the accusations against herself which she 
had heard “without fear or astonishment.” Under the refined 
torture of realizing that whilst she had been treated like a 
great lady her friends had lain in foul dungeons suffering tor- 
ments under “the question,” did she fail to stand by her 
“voices?” The one way to save others would be to take the 
blame on herself. The wording of the confession is no doubt 
that of her gaolers, but self-reproach could have acquiesced 
in the incriminating language, and Elizabeth Barton put her 
signature to it. 

What Chapuys, the Imperial Ambassador called, the “com- 
edy” at Paul’s Cross was repeated at Canterbury, apd prob- 
ably at Rochester. Panic seized on the friends and followers 
of the discredited nun. Their protests of detestation of the 
impostor and her abominations pour in. Threatened with 
fines and penalties, they tumble over one another in their haste 
to repudiate all connection with her. The Benedictine monks 
of Canterbury plead in cringing language to be “exonerated 
from all association with the demerits of their miserable 
brother, Dom Edward Bocking, which be so high, heinous, 
etc.” The terrified Marchioness of Exeter, who had been one 
of the nun’s devotees, signs a letter dictated by Cromwell in 
which she blames herself for “having listened to the blas- 
phemies and execrable and false prophecies set forth by that 
most unworthy person.” And meanwhile much money finds 
its way into Cromwell’s purse. On such specimens as the 
above of the sudden change of front of Elizabeth’s following 
is based the evidence which has come down as history, to- 
gether with the “childish” stories circulated by credulous 
people, which were carefully collected when the works of 
sober-minded theologians were systematically obliterated. 

The names of John Fisher and Thomas More both figured 
in the bill of attainder brought before the Lords in the fol- 
lowing February in which Elizabeth Barton was charged 








oe 
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with treason. They were charged with misprision for not 
having warned the King of something with which they knew 
him to be cognizant, to wit, the Maid’s prophecy of the loss 
of his throne. Fisher justified his opinion of the Maid, quot- 
ing Warham as an authority. He was fined £300, a whole 
year’s stipend. 

As for Thomas More, he was frankly out of patience with 
one who had stubbornly ignored his advice and insisted on 
thrusting herself into politics, working the very mischief 
which he had so clearly foreseen. When the scene at Paul’s 
Cross was enacted he was in a frame of mind to treat the 
“confession” with less suspicion than many less astute minds 
had done. He denounced the nun as a lewd (unlearned) 
housewife (busybody). His name was not retained in the 
Bill of Attainder. 

Elizabeth Barton was condemned to death together with 
five of her adherents, viz., Edward Bocking, John Dering, 
Friars Risby and Rich, and Henry Gold, the Rector of Al- 
dermary, Edward Thwaites escaped by paying Cromwell the 
sum of a thousand pounds. She died on the scaffold at Ty- 
burn, in company with her five faithful adherents. Her head 
was set on London Bridge, and her body was buried, together 
with those of Richard Risby and Hugh Rich, in the church 
of the Grey Friars in the city of London. 

The two last were offered their lives on the scaffold if they 
would acknowledge the royal supremacy. They declined, 
protesting their loyalty to the Holy See, and so died, the 
proto-martyrs of the Religious Orders, who would have been 
duly beatified but for their association with the “hypocrite 
nun.” 

Standing in the midst of a scene of unspeakable horror, 
Elizabeth Barton must have heard the last words of Hugh 
Rich, spoken to the executioner who laid his hand on his 
heart: “What you hold in your hand is consecrated to God.” 
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IV 


But what of Elizabeth’s own last words? “If the speech 
credited to her is authentic,” says Father Bridgett, the his- 
torian, “it tells conclusively against her.” 

According to Hall, the chronicler, it runs as follows: 


Hither I have come to die, and I have not only been the cause of my own 
death, which most justly I have deserved, but also I am the cause of the death 
of all these persons which at this time suffer. And yet I am not so much to 
be blamed, considering that it was known to these learned men that I was a 
poor wench without learning, and therefore they might easily have perceived 
that the things that were done by me could not proceed in no such sort; but 
their capacities and learning could right well judge that they were altogether 
feigned. But because that the things which I feigned were profitable to them, 
therefore they much praised me, and bare me in hand that it was the Holy 
Ghost and not I that did them. And I being puffed up with their praises, fell 
into a pride and foolish fantasy with myself and thought I might feign what 
I would, which thing has brought me to this pass, and for which I now cry 
God and the King’s Highness most heartily mercy, and all you good people 
to pray to God to have mercy on me and on all those who suffer with me. 


The authenticity of this speech is freely questioned by all 
impartial historians. Taking into account the character of 
the Maid’s accusers it might fairly be disposed of in that way. 
But, admitted the authenticity, is it so conclusive against her? 
The present writer would venture to think not. By simply 
giving a twist in the interpretation of one word used in the 
speech, as it stands—the word fergn—we may gain a new 
reading of the whole. 

Let us go back to our hypothesis that Elizabeth was built 
on the lines of the great saints, and then let us ask ourselves 
the question, how far did the humility of the saints come into 
her estimate of what may have been but a lapse from the 
supernatural to the natural, leading to self-will and illusion? 
Did Elizabeth Barton during those last days in her prison 
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begin to doubt, not, indeed, her entire inspiration, but those 
latter voices which sent her on her public mission? Did the 
peasant girl emerge from the ordeal of being treated like a 
great lady not only immune from temporal pride but plucked 
from that snare of the fowler, spiritual pride? Did she, as she 
sat in her “bower,” conscious of the havoc that she had 
worked, recall the warnings of her true friend, Thomas 
More? Did she call to mind that humble-minded visionary, 
Helen of Tottenham, whose good faith had been imposed 
upon by the demons? Did she, indeed, find a reminiscent note 
in the smooth tones of Cranmer “dallying with her?” To 
sum up: Was there a final purgation, and did Elizabeth Barton 
emerge from it with a saint’s estimation of what we call im- 
perfections? Did she consider the one who had shown less 
docility of judgment than Helen of Tottenham to “have most 
justly deserved death?” 

We may picture her in this final desolation of spirit, 
wrestling with the doubts in her soul. And then we get a 
great cry: “Am I so much to be blamed? Those who per- 
ceived these things in me were learned men. They knew that 
I was but a poor unlearned wench—that the things which I 
did could not have been of myself, but were—feigned [i. e. 
from outside myself]. They found them profitable [edify- 
ing] and therefore they told me it was the Holy Spirit.” 

The cry is wrung from her—forlorn, abandoned by all save 
those whom she has ruined. The hypocrite nun! 

“And I being puffed up by their praises fell into pride and 
foolish fantasy and thought that I might feign what I would.” 
Previously the “feigning” has been from without—not of her 
volition. The sense plainly implies this, and here we have the 
ground for our interpretation of the word feign as used by 
her. She has fallen into a fantasy of pride and become the 
author of her own inspirations. 
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The cry that went up in private may well have formed her 
confession on the scaffold, and the “speech conclusive against 
her” becomes—pearls cast before swine. 

The more far-fetched assumption in such a conclusion is 
the assumption that the speech is authentic. 

If it is not authentic, then Elizabeth Barton’s rehabilitation 
should have taken place automatically when the exposure of 
Cromwell’s character and methods cleared the monasteries 
from his charges. It is not a thought to be proud of that he 
and his friends are still “practising on us” in regard to the 
memory of a woman who, if she were not a hypocrite, was 
one of the proto-martyrs of the English Reformation. 








St. John of the Cross 


THE NEW CRITICAL EDITION. 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


Fuit homo missus a Deo cui nomen erat Joannes. Jo. I, 6. 


HE first two volumes of the four which are to make 

] up the new Edicion Critica of the works of St. John 

of the Cross, produced in honor of his proclamation 
as Doctor of the Universal Church, appeared at Burgos in 
October 1929. Volume II is entirely taken up with the text 
of the “Ascent of Mount Carmel” and the “Dark Night,” and 
seeing that these two apparently separate works have been 
shown beyond a doubt to be parts of what was to have been 
one large single treatise on mystical theology, there is a cer- 
tain fitness in their appearing together in one volume, and 
not in different volumes as in the case of the English and 
other editions. 

There is no life of the saint, properly so called, prefixed 
to this edition as has hitherto been the custom, and none is 
needed; but the learned editor, in addition to purely critical 
observations, has aimed in his Pre/iminares at stating and ex- 
plaining such facts of St. John’s life “as have particularly 
influenced his growth in sanctity, his culture, and his char- 
acter, and have contributed to his ascetical and mystical ex- 
periences.”” In addition to the Preliminares (pp. 262), this 
volume contains the “Introductions” to the “Ascent” and 





1Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, Doctor de la Iglesia editas y anotadas por el 
P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, C.D. Tomo I: Preliminares, pp. 460; Tomo II: Subida 
y Noche Oscura, pp. 522. Burgos, Tip. de “El Monte Carmelo,” 1929. 

3], p. 7. 
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“Dark Night” (pp. 46) which would have been found more 
convenient in their places in Volume II, and 147 pages of 
most interesting appendices bearing on the life and works of 
the saint, including vivid and moving first hand evidence for 
the process of Beatification. Aging scholars and divines will 
view with some anxiety the faultily aligned, dazzling, semi- 
Gothic type selected for the work which is made no clearer 
by the soft paper on which it is imprinted, nor it is possible 
to become wholly reconciled to the binding of the cloth edi- 
tion, which too much recalls the distant days of mid-Isabellan 
taste. 

There are also half a score of interesting facsimiles of 
manuscripts in Volume I, and, as frontispiece, a representa- 
tion of the saint, never before published. It is taken from a 
large picture 5 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 3 in., in possession of the 
Carmelite nuns of San Lucar de Barrameda. Either the 
picture is damaged or the reproduction imperfect, for certain 
it is that the saint’s features cannot be properly distinguished, 
and consequently we derive but little satisfaction from this 
illustration. It is an authentic fact that a portrait sketch of 
the saint was made, unknown to himself and while in ecstacy: 
this sketch has been lost sight of. For myself, I cannot help 
regretting that, in the absence of this sketch, the editor did 
not rather reproduce and make known the remarkable cameo 
of St. John in the possession of the nuns of the Carmel at 
Troyes. This tallies on the whole with existing descriptions 
of the saint, and has all the marks of having been based on 
an authentic portrait sketch. The shape of the head from 
the intellectual point of view is extraordinarily fine, the eyes 
are those of the ecstatic, the whole face eloquent of a-deep, 
still, absorbing spirituality. If this be not a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of St. John in his habit as he lived, then it is the 
work of an artist who, with a touch of inspiration, has divined 
for us a deeply moving and entirely satisfying representation 
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of him. On this ground alone, it would have been worthy to 


stand at the head of the new Edicién Critica.’ 
Fray Silverio has had the great good fortune to discover 


and acquire a manuscript of the “Ascent” in the handwriting 
of Fray Juan Evangelista, the saint’s confessor and socius. 
The MS. is known as the Alcaudete, it having once been for 
long in the custody of the Carmelite Convent of that place. 
It has no new features of importance, but coming from such 
a source it may justly be given the preference where variants 
occur, and the editor has taken it as the basic foundation of 
his text. Both this text and that of the “Dark Night” given 
in the present edition, should henceforth be considered as the 
best that can be expected, and fresh translations, or existing 
translations when revised, should be brought into harmony 
with them. It were also to be hoped that translators will 
copy exactly Fray Silverio’s numeration of the divisions of 
chapters into paragraphs, and thus facilitate comparisons with 
the original. Fray Gerardo the editor of the first critical 
edition, following certain manuscripts, while giving the full 
text, had reduced the chapters of Book II of the “Ascent” 
from 32 to 30. There is no point in making these radical 
changes; they do but breed confusion and waste the student’s 
time; surely it is sufficient to call attention to them in a note. 
Changes of the kind put us to the trouble of bearing in mind 
that a quotation from xxii Ger. means xxiv in former editions, 
and now also xxiv in this last edition, for Fray Silverio has 
rightly restored the old numeration of Book II. Unfortu- 
nately because the new found Alcaudete MS. numbers the 
Argumento prefacing Book III of the “Ascent” as Chapter 
I, Fray Silverio follows this change in the numeration, so 
that we have to bear in mind that he is one chapter ahead of 
all previous editions and their translations. These are not 





8There is a good reproduction in the Etudes Carmélitaines, janvier-avril, 1920. 
I know of no other. 
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trifles to the student who has been referred to a Chapter XXX 
in substantiation of a quotation, when he is unaware that the 
chapter in the edition he is consulting bears the number 


XXXI.-* 
I 


The first critical edition of the works of St. John of the 
Cross appeared at Toledo in 1912-19i4.° Its editor, Fray 
Gerardo, was a young friar of conspicuous ability and great 
promise. He died, much regretted, at Toledo on January 4, 
1922 at the early age of 43, and it is little short of marvelous 
to reflect that these substantial labors were in sight of com- 
pletion when their author was little over thirty years of age. 
His work has revolutionized the study of St. John of the 
Cross, and scholars and lovers of the saint are under a great 
debt of obligation to him. With maturity we might have 
looked to see him rival former intellectual giants of his 
Order. R.I.P. 

The appearance of this, the first critical edition of the works 
of St. John of the Cross, was an event of importance, not only 
to the Catholic Church and the Carmelite Order, but to the 
ever-increasing number of earnest people, both inside and 
outside the Church, who regard the existence of a soul in 
the mystical state as among the most remarkable of all phe- 
nomena, and the science which treats of that state as the most 
likely to throw some light on the perplexing darkness in 
which the problem of existence is shrouded. Since the edition 
appeared, St. John has attracted considerable attention. This 
period has seen the publication of the first big book about him 


‘In references to the Works throughout this article, I use the three-century-old 
numeration of the chapters. For the convenience of English-speaking readers, all 
numbered references to paragraphs relate to the divisions in David Lewis’s translation. 

5Obras del Mistico Doctor San Juan de la Cruz. Edicién Critica la mds correcta 
y completa de las publicadas hasta hoy. Con introducciones y notas del Padre 
Gerardo de San Juan de la Cruz, C.D. Toledo, 1912-1914, 3 vols. 1812 pages in all. 
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from a non-Catholic point of view.’ Its author is Dr. Jean 
Baruzi. He handles well and skilfully his contributions to 
fact; his textual criticisms, too, are often valuable; with his 
views few people and no Catholics will agree. He has also 
published an edition of the 75 maxims of the Andujar MS. 
with French translation and notes.’ Three entirely new trans- 
lations have been done, a French,’ a German,’ and a Flemish,” 
all based on the critical edition. Unfortunately, though very 
naturally, the translators have followed Fray Gerardo in giv- 
ing to Book II of the “Ascent” 30 chapters instead of 32, an 
arrangement which has been abandoned in the new critical 
edition. 

English-speaking people have no need of a new translation. 
That of David Lewis is a classic. “So simple, so clear, and 
so thoroughly idiomatic is this version,” says Cardinal Wise- 
man when introducing it in 1864, “that the reader will never 
have to read a sentence twice from any obscurity of language, 
however abstruse the subject may be.” All we need is that 
Lewis’ version be adjusted with every conceivable delicacy 
and care, to the new text critically arrived at. This has 
already been done as regards the “Dark Night” by the Juanine 
scholar most of all capable of the task, Father Benedict Zim- 
mermann, O.C.D., whose work has been available since 1916.” 





®Saint Jean de la Croix et le probleme de l’expérience mystique par Jean Baruzi, 
docteur és lettres. Paris, Alcan, 1924, pp. vii-790. 

TA phorismes de Saint Jean de la Croix, texte établi et traduit d’aprés le manuscrit 
autographe d’Andijar et précédé d'une introduction par Jean Baruzi, docteur és 
lettres. Avec trois planches hors texte. Bordeaux, Feret, 1924, pp. xviii-82. 

8CEuvres spirituelles de Saint Jean de la Croix, traduites par le Chanoine Hector 
Hoornaert. Paris-Brussels, De~clée, de Brouwver, 1922-1923, 4 volumes, second edition. 

9Des Heiligen Johannes vom Kreuz Samtliche Werke in fiinf Banden. Neue 
deutsche Ausgabe von P. Aloysius ab Immac. Conceptione und P. Ambrosius a S. 
Theresia, unbeschuhte Karmeliten. Munich, Theatiner Verlag, 1924-1929, 5 volumes. 
lGeestelijke Werken van den H. Joannes a Cruce ersten ongeschoeiden Karmeliet. 
Uit het Spaansch vertaald volgens de laatste nauwkeurig herziene uitgaaf door 
P. Fr. Henricus a S. Familia, ongeschoeiden Karmeliet. Ghent, W. Siffer, 1916-1919. 


3 vols. 
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The Edicién Critica was published with the express object 
of bringing the printed editions of the saint’s works into har- 
mony with existing manuscripts. The melancholy avowal 
had to be made that, in the first printed edition (Alcala, 
1618), they had been considerably tampered with. Modifi- 
cations of language and alterations in the style abounded; 
paragraphs of doctrinal import had been excised altogether, 
and most indefensible of all, whole paragraphs of which the 
saint had not written a word, were introduced and passed off 
as his own. All these modifications and changes were made, 
it is now alleged, with the object of more certainly ensuring 
that the works, then being published for the first time since 
the saint’s death in 1591, should pass the censorship of the 
authorities of the Inquisition, who were at the time preoccu- 
pied by the activities of a sect of false mystics, the 4/um- 
brados. In endeavoring to establish the principles which 
guided the mutilations and corrections of the text made ready 
for printing, Fray Gerardo considers that the original editor, 
Fray Diego de Jesus (Salablanca) had in view: (i) the sup- 
pression or alteration of anything which at first sight might 
seem not in accord with the doctrine of the Church; (ii) the 
suppression or alteration of any expression which appeared, 
taken literally, to favor the errors of the prevailing false 
mysticism; (iii) so to arrange the text that the saint should 
appear in every respect a partisan of the Thomist school; 
(iv) and, finally, to amend anything which was considered a 
grammatical error or a defect of style (Prelim., p. Ixxvii). 
Assuredly rather a formidable scheme of transformation! In 
the present day we should look back with feelings akin to 
contempt on an official ecclesiastical body like the: Inquisi- 
tion, had it inhibited the glorious works of one who has been 





11The Dark Night of the Soul by Saint John of the Cross of the Order of Mount 
Carmel. Fourth edition revised. Compared with the last critical Spanish edition of 
the Works of the Saint [of R. P. Gerardo de San Juan de la Cruz], with all the 
variants translated and inserted. London, Thomas Baker, 1916, pp. 210. 
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proclaimed, on the full unadulterated text, a Doctor of the 
Church, but we cannot say that they would really have been 
condemned for they were never presented in their integrity. 
On the other hand, we should certainly be disposed, today, 
to consider that nothing could justify these changes in the 
text, that it were braver, more honest, more Christian, more 
Carmelite, to have run the risk of a censure which could only 
have been temporary, or to have deferred publication which 
could not have been long delayed. This course would have 
saved the Order many an unfortunate step, much heartburn- 
ing, and an abundance of hard words given and taken. 
After this faulty and doctored version of St. John’s works 
had been submitted (of course as ostensibly complete) for 
examination at Rome in connection with his Beatification 
(beatified 1674) and his Canonization (canonized 1726), the 
conscience of the Order, which can never have been easy 
about this unhappy business, became profundly stirred. A 
project of a complete and genuine edition of the works was 
repeatedly deliberated between 1730 and 1740. It fell 
through but in 1754 the Definitorium finally decided that such 
an edition should forthwith be prepared and published. To 
carry out this considerable labor an admirable and scholarly 
friar, Fray Andrés de la Encarnacion, was appointed. That 
which would have been the first critical edition of the works 
of St. John was ready some time after 1760, and submitted to 
the Definitorium. It is more than distressing, it is positively 
heartrending, to read that this body decided not to proceed 
to print. Perhaps an examination of the work of Fray Andrés 
revealed more clearly the enormity and extent of the original 
sin. Fear after all came upon those who had tardily screwed 
their courage to the sticking place, and among the reasons for 
not proceeding with the edition Fray Gerardo with great 
candor reports (p. lxix), that (i) it was feared that the Order 
would be accused of dishonesty for having published a mu- 
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tilated version, and (ii), the doctrine of the works as pub- 
lished had been approved by the Holy See at the time of the 
saint’s Canonization, and it would now be inopportune to 
reveal the existence of fresh doctrine. The manuscript of 
the text so laboriously compiled by Fray Andrés and many of 
the data he had collected have disappeared, but certain val- 
uable papers and notes of his in connection with the edition 
have survived and are deposited in the Biblioteca Nacional 
at Madrid.” He has, therefore, not altogether labored in 
vain. Full and frank acknowledgement of the original fault 
has now been made in two editions, these editions are in them- 
selves honorable amends, and some allowance must be made 
for men in an age so different from our own, who being greatly 
wrought were perplexed in the extreme. 


Il 


The second edition of the works of St. John of the Cross 
(Barcelona, 1619) was identical with the first. The third 
edition, Madrid 1630, was brought out with a certain flourish 
of trumpets. Its editor was Fray Jerénimo de San José 
(Ezquerra), historiographer of the Order, who is regarded 
as one of the literary luminaries of Spain on account of his 
well-known Genio de la Historia. In the introduction he 
calls attention to two important new features of his edition: 
the first that he has added the “Spiritual Canticle,” not 
yet published in Spain (but—in French—Paris, 1622;—in 
Italian—Rome, 1627; and—in Spanish—Brussels, 1627) ; the 
second that he has brought this and the remaining three works 
“into conformity with the original manuscripts written in the 
hand of their venerable author.” Astounding as it may seem 
to say so, this clear and deliberate statement of the celebrated 


12Silv.E.C., I, 246-256; Ger. I, Ixvii-lxxi; and an article by the present writer in 
the Dublin Review of January-March, 1924. Also biography of Fray Andrés in 
Ger. I, 416-421. 
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historiographer is absolutely contrary to fact: absolutamente 
no es verdad, says Gerardo emphatically." Fray Jerénimo 
Ezquerra has practically left standing all the excisions and 
additions of the 1618 edition; he has only made one addition 
of consequence.“ If he had brought his edition into con- 
formity with the original manuscripts as he says, he would 
have restored the excisions and excised the additions. What 
can be the explanation of his downright asseveration? I have 
really none to offer. Fray Silverio” considers that Ezquerra’s 
statement proceeds from “a laudable desire on his part to give 
greater authority to his edition.” That is frank at all events. 
And further on” he states that since the additions and omis- 
sions form so small a proportion of the whole—quite true—, 
and the authentic portions of the works form so abundant and 
solid a body of doctrine—true also—, Fray Jerénimo “could 
truly say that he had morally adjusted the printed works to 
their venerable originals.” Such the justification, but I can- 
not profess to be able to elucidate it. 

The addition of his own which Fray Jeronimo puts into 
the mouth of the saint occurs in Book II, Chapter XXXII, of 
the “Ascent” (§7 of Lewis). It is a long paragraph justifying 
‘and requiring meditation in contemplatives, and is quite con- 
trary to St. John’s teaching. It should be read in full, but 
I can only spare space for its concluding sentence which runs 
as follows: 

At other times, however, [that is to say, apparently, outside a time of 
contemplation] in all our acts of devotion and good works, we must make 
use of good recollection and meditations, so that we may feel an increase 


of profit and devotion; most especially applying ourselves to the life, passion, 
and death of Jesus Christ our Lord, that our life and conduct may be an 


imitation of his. 





13Prelim. p. Ixi. 
MSilv. II, 237n. 
15], 228. 
16P, 230. 
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What was the object which Fray Jeronimo Ezquerra had 
in view in making this addition? No longer to help in safely 
launching the book: its approval was secure, for the 1618 
edition had passed the censors safely, and was allowed to be 
reprinted at Barcelona in 1619. His only reason can have 
been—disapproval of the saint’s doctrine on an infinitely im- 
portant point and the desire to modify and cover it up. If 
Fray Jeronimo is capable of such adjustments in the works 
of aman whom he must have regarded as a saint, have we not 
some justification for thinking that, in addition to increasing 
the chances of passing the censor, there was present also in 
the minds of the authorities of the Order in 1618, the desir- 
ability of toning down some, and removing other, views of the 
saint, and modifying his vigorous and unrelenting fashion of 
driving them home. 

It would be altogether too elaborate and intricate an oper- 
ation to analyse, in a brief article, the changes effected in the 
works of St. John of the Cross by his first editors. Three or 
four specimens will be sufficient to give an idea of their 
nature. The following, entirely the 1618 editors invention, 
was added to Chapter I of Book I of the “Dark Night” (it 
forms the greater part of Lewis §8) : 

Still, I do not mean to lay down a general rule for the cessation of 
meditation ; that should occur when meditation is no longer feasible, and only 
then, when our Lord, either in the way of purgation and affliction, or of 
the most perfect contemplation, shall make it possible. At other times, 
and on other occasions, this help must be had recourse to, namely, meditation 
on the life and passion of Christ, which is the best means of purification and 
of patience and of security on the road, and an admirable aid to the highest 
contemplation. 


The editor, in a moment of distraction, had I suppose failed 


to observe that in the same chapter” (§5) St. John has laid 
down quite precisely and not at all tentatively “a general 


ITLewis §5. 
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rule for the cessation of meditation,” namely: “The conduct 
to be observed in the Night of Sense is this: in nowise have 
recourse to discursive prayer and meditations, for, as I have 
said, the time for them is past.” Where was Fra Diego’s 
excising knife? This little sentence should have been cut out, 
if the reprehensible addition was to go unchallenged. As it 
is the unfortunate saint is subjected to the further indignity 
of being made to do that which is quite foreign to him—con- 
tradict himself. 

It is a little singular the apparent desire of the brethren to 
add references in the saint’s works to the Sacred Humanity 
and the Passion in places where such references are not 
merely not wanted but misleading. There is another inter- 
polation of the kind in the sublime Chapter I” (Silverio Chap. 
II) of Book III of the “Ascent,” and yet another interpolation 
in Chapter XIV” of the same Book. The object of these 
additions I think is obvious, but such insistency is enough to 
make people who hear of them doubt the sufficiency of the 
devotion of St. John to our Blessed Lord as God made man. 
I would remind them of his “Spiritual Maxim” no. 4: 


In none of your actions whatever, should you take any man, however holy 
he may be, for your exemplar, because Satan is sure to put his imperfections 
forward so as to attract your attention. Rather imitate Jesus Christ, who 
is supremely perfect and supremely holy. So doing you will never go astray. 


St. John was very skeptical of the good that revelations and 
visions might do. In “Ascent” II, xxvii, §8, he writes: ‘The 
pure, simple, cautious and humble soul ought to resist and 
reject with the greatest energy and solicitude, revelations and 
other visions, as the most dangerous of temptations.” ‘The 
two phrases in italics have been cut out of the text, obviously 
by one who did not at all appreciate the vigor, or, indeed, the 
nature, of this denunciation. In “Dark Night” I, vi, “in the 


18Silv. II. 
19Silv. XV. 
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substance itself of the soul” (en Ja misma sustancia del alma) 
has been altered into “the very interior of the soul” (/o muy 
interior del alma). In the same chapter /a sustancia del alma 
has been twice changed into de/ alma alone, la sustancia being 
deleted. Whyr It really looks as if the friars responsible did 
not wish the Order to be accredited under the aegis of its 
sublime first father, with the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
substance of the soul. Still other instances of this expression 
have been allowed to stand, as for example in the “Living 
Flame,” Stanza I, §10: “The feast of the Holy Ghost is cele- 
brated in the substance of the soul.” But as that which has 
been thrice deliberately canceled must be taken as more posi- 
tive evidence of a man’s mind in such circumstances, are we 
not justified in concluding that the examples unexcised have 
been left standing by the editor through inadvertence? One 
only other example of an addition: it shows more completely 
than any other the complacent self-satisfaction, the tranquil 
imperturbability, the snobbish deference to the new style, of 
the men who presided at these deceptions. The saint is made 
to say—not a word of it did he write— :” 

I entreat the discerning reader, to read what I write in a spirit of simplicity 
and charity; without this spirit, however perfect and profound the teaching 
may be, a man will not profit by it neither will he value it as it deserves, and 
much more so in the present case because of my style which in many respects 
is very faulty. 


Enough of such specimens for the present. There is but 
one of the additions that I part with reluctantly. It occurs 
in “Dark Night,” II, xii, §4, and in “Spiritual Maxim,” no. 
172: “There are souls who in this life are more perfectly 
illuminated than even the angels.”” The Psalmist says that 
the children of men are paulominus ab angelis, a little lower 
than the angels; this consoling maxim says that some few of 


ee 


Ascent, Bk. II, Ch. XXXII, §9. 
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them are a little higher. What can have been the motive of 
the editor in inserting this beautiful thought? Love of the 
idea, perhaps, and the desire to see it spread under the 
authority of so great a mystic? But in any case, what a very 
singular proceeding! How did Fray Diego come by the 
idea? I know it in the revelations of St. Mary Magdalen 
de’Pazzi, though there stated in a much more vigorous form. 
In an ecstacy it was revealed to her that there were some 
mortals who “knew more of the Divine Essence than the 
angels,” and this as a reward for their heavy struggles to keep 
in grace. The first edition of her life and revelations ap- 
peared at Florence in 1611. Could Fray Diego have bor- 
rowed the thought here?” 

In the matter of unauthorized changes how different has 
been the fate of the great Cervantes, a mere great man and 
great genius! Such is Spanish veneration for him and his im- 
mortal romance, that a famous lapse of memory affecting the 
thread of his story has been left untouched, while academ- 
icians have jealously preserved his grammatical errors (such as 
lo for le) and left unbroken those occasional lengthy periods 
of his, “weighed down by needless relatives.” Such is the 
treatment accorded by an admiring and grateful nation to one 
of the world’s supreme geniuses; might not the same and a 
greater reverence have been expected where the world’s 
greatest mystic is in question? 


III 


No doubt a small volume might be written on the confusion 
caused, on the errors into which people have been led, by 
the alterations and additions made in the works of St. John. 


Pita di Suor M. Maddalena de’ Pazzi raccolta e descritta dal Re. M. Vincenzo 


Puccini. Parte Terza, Giorno secondo, p. 39. Florence, 1611. 
*3James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Historia de la Literatura Espatola. Madrid, 1926, 


p. 224. 
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In the very edition I am reviewing a characteristic instance 
is brought to light. In Appendix X of Volume I is published 
the masterly reply, dated July 11, 1622, of Fray Basilio 
Ponce de Leon O.S.A., nephew of the “divine” Luis de Leon, 
to forty propositions extracted from the works of St. John 
on which the Inquisition professed some discomfort. Three 
of these propositions at least include words or phrases taken 
from the spurious additions to the edition of 1618. Fray 
Basilio, of course, uses them in perfect good faith. Proposi- 
tion I is as follows :* 


It is supreme ignorance for any one to think that he can ever attain to the 
high estate of union with God before he has cast away from him the desire of 
natural things, and of supernatural also, so far as it concerns self-love. 


The words in italics are an addition of the editors and 
manifestly falsify the saint’s teaching, which requires the 
unqualified suppression of desire and not merely “in so far 
as it concerns self-love.” Fray Basilio eagerly seizes on the 
spurious phrase in his defense, saying that this Father only 
calls for “the denial (negocién) of all self-love.” In Propo- 
sition 18 an emphatic “many times” of the saint (muchas 
veces) has been toned down by the manipulators into the 
much milder “occasionally” (algunas veces), and Fray Ba- 
silio uses the “occasionally” in driving home his defense. 
Propositions 26 and 27, also, contain words never used by 
the saint, and found convenient in defending him. 

In the handsome edition of the works of St. John of the 
Cross published at Seville in 1703, the former number of 
“Spiritual Maxims” or 4visos—one hundred—was extended to 
three hundred and sixty-five, not by the discovery of any large 
number of new maxims, but chiefly by taking telling extracts 
from the works. A score or so of these maxims were taken 





*3Silv. I, 403; Lewis, Ascent, I, v, §2. 
241, 429. 
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by the compiler, all unconsciously from passages which had 
been tampered with. Fray Gerardo does not seem to have 
thought it worth while to bring them into verbal harmony 
with the text he has established. Certainly the additions and 
suppressions, with few exceptions, are not important, but 
there seems no good reason for not restoring verbal accuracy. 
It would be imposible to examine such minutiae in detail 
here; I do but mention the subject as an instance of this con- 
fusion and trouble which the original mischief has caused. 

Yet another instance of the mischief worked by these 
changes, and this really a very curious, a very interesting, nay 
a very enthralling instance, drawing us into the very heat and 
passion of an intense religious drama, is still, to some extent, 
shrouded in darkness for us. When Molinos (1628-1696), 
after a long career as a director of souls in Rome, began to 
feel the action against him by the ever-vigilant Jesuits, he 
was not slow to defend himself by written memoirs and let- 
ters. In the course of his defense he particularly invokes St. 
John of the Cross,—indeed he says that if his own Guia Es- 
piritual (published 1675) teaches heresies, then John of the 
Cross must be a heretic, too. Molinos had been maintaining 
that meditation was a hindrance to mystical contemplation 
and an obstacle in prayer to love, and, indeed, that the con- 
templative should not practice meditation. Of course, such 
doctrine implied that there should be no formal consideration 
of the Passion by one in the state of a mystic contemplative. 
The reply of the Jesuits to this was easy enough. A whole 
armory was found ready to hand in certain of the most pro- 
nounced additions to St. John’s works, and they brought for- 
ward the passages which I have already quoted from Book 
II, Chapter XXXII of the “Ascent” and Book I, Chapter X, 
of the “Dark Night.” 

Both the passages adduced by the Jesuits in perfect good 
faith are entirely spurious: not a word of them was written 
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by the saint. Therefore, the Jesuit defense, in this particular, 
was not supported as they imagined by the authority of St. 
John. Molinos is obviously affected by their crushing re- 
joinder, but does not allow himself to be wholly discouraged. 
He admits the authenticity of the texts from St. John, but 
says they are only against the Guia in appearance, and that 
they have to be reconciled with a score of contrary statements 
by the great mystical doctor. Finally, he adds that unless we 
are to admit that the holy doctor contradicts himself fla- 
grantly, we must consider that the passages alleged by the 
Jesuits can only apply to beginners in prayer. 

Surely it is no less than remarkable that Molinos should 
have divined that there was something wrong somewhere with 
the extracts from St. John cited against him; even a man so 
misguided as he was proved to be after a long and patient 
trial by the Holy Office, deserves his due, and we are obliged 
to admit that in his attitude towards these passages, he has 
shown an extraordinarily fine spiritual intuition. One of the 
many singular effects of the unjustifiable changes made by the 
editors of St. John’s works is the unexpected one of finding 
ourselves obliged to speak a word of commendation of a here- 
tic who had received perhaps the most out-and-out condemna- 
tion recorded in Church history!” 


IV 


Coming from a source so near St. John, the news that the 
Alcaudete MS. had been found may have aroused hopes that 
it would contain some or all of the large missing portion of 
the “Ascent.” But it contains practically no more and no 


*5For a brief summary of this controversy, see Paul Dudon, S.J. in his fascinating 
book, “Le Quiétiste espagnol Michel Molinos,” Paris, Beauchesne, 1921, pp. 118-122. 
Pére Dudon does not refer to the spurious nature of the passages brought against 
Molinos; he was probably at the time unaware of their defective nature. Also 
THoucut, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 39-53, wherein the present writer contributed an article 


Miguel Molinos, Spanish Quietist. 
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less than the fullest manuscripts of that work. In Book III, 
Chapter XV, the saint informs us that he proposes to deal 
with the purification of the will from its four dominating 
passions of joy, hope, grief and fear. In Chapter XLIV he 
is still dealing with joy, and with that chapter the “Ascent” 
comes to an end. That he must have completed his work on 
the active purifications is obvious, seeing that the “Dark 
Night” is part of one and the same great treatise on mystical 
theology. It is imposible to suppose, in one of his character, 
that he would have begun to write in the “Dark Night” on the 
subject of the passive purifications, before he had finished in 
the “Ascent” the subject of the active purifications. The 
missing and connecting portion was undoubtedly written. 
We can safely take our stand on this. 

So with the “Dark Night.” It deals solely with the passive 
purifications. This the saint does in the form of a com- 
mentary on the two opening stanzas of his song En una noche 
oscura. In the Prologo he states: “And in the remaining six 
stanzas I will deal with various admirable effects of spiritual 
illumination and union with God.” The whole of this, the 
crowning portion of his glorious work, is missing. Why? 
How comes it that the Order was so careless of its priceless 
possessions that not so much as a record survives that they 
ever existed? Fray Silverio has practically nothing new to 
tell us on the subject. He does not believe that the portion 
known as the “Dark Night” was ever finished by the saint. 
With a rather quaint originality, he writes that it is difficult 
to hide our disappointment in finding only “a two story build- 
ing where we had looked to see a colossal mystical skyscraper”’ 
(rascacielos, the word has really got into romance). “For 
myself I consider it very probable that he never wrote them,” 
he says of the commentaries on the last six stanzas ;” and again, 


26], 197. 
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more emphatically:” “I persist in the opinion I have already 
given that he wrote no commentary on them.” That is an 
assumption. There are those who are of the opinion that he 
must certainly have written them. That, too, is an assump- 
tion. But on which side lie the probabilities? St. John began 
his big treatise in 1578, and may still have had ten years or 
so of life to live when he had finished it. The “Living 
Flame” and the “Spiritual Canticle” were finished certainly 
by 1585, six years before his death in 1591. Is it likely that 
a man of his swiftly moving ways, unshakable consistency and 
extraordinary directness of character, would set to writing 
other books and let a dozen years or so go by, while his one 
great and urgently important work lay unfinished? More- 
over, it was a book written under promise for Discalced Car- 
melites at the request of Discalced Carmelites. “My chief 
object,” he says in the Prologue to the “Ascent,” “is not to 
address myself to all, but to a few persons of our holy Order 
of Mount Carmel of the primitive observance, friars as weH 
as nuns, who by the grace of God are on the pathway of this 
Mount, and who have asked it of me.” Is it likely that he 
would disappoint brethren eager to “ascend to the summit, 
that is the high state of perfection, here called union of the 
soul with God’? Is it likely that he would have stopped 
short at showing them the bitter and agonizing way of the 
purifications only, and not also the “admirable effects” of 
“spiritual illumination” which were to lead to the “union by 
love with God”? I should say that he would give himself 
no rest until he had kept his word and finished the whole of 
this most essential work, and that it is more reasonable to 
conclude that he actually did finish it. Fray Andrés de la 
Encarnacion, the learned and admirable friar appointed to 
prepare a critical edition in the eighteenth century, says that 


277, 199. 
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“to suppose that the saint would get tired of his work, or that 
he did not want to finish what he had promised, would be 
to insult him.”™ 

Assuming, then, that the whole of the great treatise on 
mystical theology was finished in all its parts; the saint would 
naturally submit it to his Superiors before offering it for 
circulation among the friars and nuns for whom it had been 
written. One can imagine—it is always possible—that the 
Superiors considered the concluding portion of the “Ascent” 
and the mystical portion of the “Dark Night” as having fea- 
tures of a too momentous, too dangerous, too revolutionary 
and upsetting a nature, to warrant immediate circulation in 
the Order, with the added possibility of the work being read 
outside. It must be freely admitted, however, that what they 
suffered to pass—the works as we now know them in their 
unexpurgated form—was the most exalted, the most extreme, 
the most terrifying statement of ascetical and mystical puri- 
fication ever made, and this is sufficient to prove that the 
Superiors who sanctioned it must have been courageous men 
of a high and daring spirituality, with a great confidence and 
belief in Father John. We are yet some forty years distant 
from the timorous prudence which required and authorized 
the mischievous excisions and additions to which I have 
called attention. Again it is possible—possible but not prob- 
able, we will hope—that the two large parts no longer forth- 
coming were disapproved and condemned by the Order’s 
censor, and destroyed outright. 

The saint’s schema, outlined in Book III, Chapters 
XXXII-XXXIV, shows that he was going to deal, in the 
missing portion of the “Ascent,” with the purification of the 
will from joy in spiritual goods. This joy is of four kinds: 


%Quoted by Dr. Baruzi in Saint Jean de la Croix, p. 14, from a MS. in the 
National Library at Madrid. 
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motive (or that which moves us, as for instance images and 
pictures of saints, oratories, religious ceremonies), provoca- 
tive (or that which persuades, i. e. preachers), directive (ob- 
viously spiritual direction), perfective (which I will not ven- 
ture to define). From Chapters XXXIV to XLIII he deals 
with the first kind (motive). Exposition of the second kind 
(provocative) is begun in Chapter XLIV which itself is not 
even finished” and with that the “Ascent” comes to an abrupt 
conclusion in an obviously truncated condition. He has still 
to finish provocative goods or the subject of preachers (in 
which we should probably have found some strong references 
to the Fray Gerundios of that time), and to deal with 
directive and perfective kinds of joy: the large subjects of 
hope, grief and fear have not been so much as touched. This 
gives us some idea of the extent of our loss; Fray Gerardo” 
estimates that one-half of the “Ascent” is missing. It also 
enables us to judge that subjects of a difficult and disturbing 
nature are to be dealt with, such as the authorities of the 
Order might think it undesirable, at least for the moment, to 
circulate freely among its friars and nuns. 

It is certainly singular that all St. John’s original manu- 
scripts, whether of printed works or unprinted portions of 
works, excepting only the twelve-leaf MS. of Andujar, should 
have wholly disappeared, while the manuscripts of the prin- 
cipal works of St. Theresa, the “Life,” “Foundations,” “In- 
terior Castle,” “Way of Perfection,” all have survived. The 
holocaust, in the case of St. John, suggests the hand of an 
enemy or enemies. He had one particularly bitter enemy, 
Fray Diego Evangelista, whom, when in authority as Prior 
at Seville, he had often had to reprove and punish for con- 
stant breaches of the rule. Fray Diego with his hatred of 
the light was as much out of place in the early days of Re- 


*°So says Gerardo I, 401n. 
30], 407n. 
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formed Carmel as Judas in the College of the Apostles. 
After St. John’s retirement from all offices in the Order, this 
undesirable subject was actually nominated to the Definitor- 
ium and appointed Visitor of certain of the nunneries. On 
this occasion he took every opportunity of traducing and vili- 
fying the saint, and of fabricating false information against 
him. It is a melancholy story of hate and resentment, and 
may be read at length in the Reforma de los Descalzos, Book 
VIII, Chapter XLVII. It may not be altogether wide of the 
mark to suppose that he is the villain of the piece, especially as 
regards the missing portions of the “Ascent” and “Dark 
Night.” His position as a member of the Definitorium would 
help him in obtaining access to papers, and the act of destruc- 
tion, the reducing to ashes forever of any part of the teaching 
of a saintly disciplinarian whom he came to detest, would ap- 
peal to his savage thirst for revenge. But Cymmerian darkness 
enshrouds the fate of these two beacons of eternal life, and 
it is vain, I fear, to hope that they will ever reappear to 
lighten pilgrims on the steep and thorny way of the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel. 


V 


Great is the treasure that has been spared to us; great, too, 
may be our confidence in its excelling perfection. Twice has 
the Church pronounced authoritatively, first on the venerable 
servant himself, and then on his Works. The Canonization 
of St. John of the Cross has set the seal of supreme ecclesias- 
tical commendation on the most marvelous of all examples of 
the mystical state; his aggregation to the Church’s selected 
Doctors and masters of the spiritual life, is a definitive sanc- 
tion and approval of the loftiest of all systems of mystical 
theology. This rarefied atmosphere, these sublimities, are 
not for me, nor it may be, good reader, are they wholly for 
thee either. But we both have laid upon us a duty relating 
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to them, the modest duty of the right attitude. If we do but 
stand and wait at the base of the mountain into the mystic 
splendors of which our saint has been rapt, we also serve, and 
to our spiritual advancement. Another time, if occasion 
allow, I would take leave to talk a little more at large on this 
our humble duty; till then (Sanctus loguitur): Dios te con- 
serve y aumente en su Amor.” 


eee 


SIE. C. Ger., Vol. H, Letter XXI. 





The Abiding Art of Agnes 
Repplier 


EDYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


among American Catholic essayists today, has been 
writing essays. In the Spring of 1888, when Miss 
Repplier brought out her first book, “Books and Men,” and 
pitied it shivering for recognition in its tight little red jacket 
in bookstore windows, New York had just recovered from 


f=: nearly half a century Agnes Repplier, preeminent 


the Great Blizzard, Tennyson was the old man in black velvet 
calling to his Danes at the door of Aldworth House in Surrey, 
Cardinal Newman, at the age of 89, was nodding to his last 
sleep, and Lafcadio Hearn, the expatriate, was lecturing at 
the Imperial University in Tokyo. Miss Repplier now has 
fourteen volumes of essays to her glory, a modest harvest, 
perhaps, for almost fifty years of labor, but a harvest of 
quality. Public libraries have bound and rebound her books 
in dignified classic colors, as befits these small delegates to 
literature. Whether she writes of old wine or old maids, 
immortality or ennui, beloved sinners or virtuous Victorians, 
there is the same art of conception and art of execution, the 
same sheathing of lofty, cultured thought in a style that is 
stately but never dull, clever without the cosmetics of yellow 
journalism. Few literary reputations hang on such a taut line 
of uniform excellence as does Agnes Repplier’s. Stephen 
Crane’s short stories are seconds to his “Red Badge of Cour- 
age”; Francis Thompson’s essay on Shelley is his prize work 
in prose. But every one of Miss Repplier’s essays is a turn 
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of art. For all these years she has held her pen in steady, 
graceful fingers. Thus is her art abiding. 

Personality is the breath of an essay. Rhetorically, it is 
called style. Any consideration of Miss Repplier’s work must 
first peep through the lattice of word building and sentence 
structure for the gleam of self between. So the art of con- 
ception as applied to her work means that, in its preference 
for inspiring themes, it reflects a correspondingly intellectual, 
high-dwelling personality. The tampering years affect a per- 
sonality; let us accompany Miss Repplier as she has stepped 
on with Time from 1888 to 1900, from 1900 to 1915, from 


1915 to 1930. 


I 


To the young woman standing at the portal age of thirty, 


life almost bursts the eardrums, so thunderously does it beat 
with desire and ambition. But to Miss Repplier life was a 
precious heritage rather than a beckoning future possession. 
She reveals herself as a lover of old customs and habits, a 
loyalist to books with the mildew of greatness upon them. 
A young woman of the bicycle ’eighties, she pedals through 
the byways of the past, among the fallen leaves of yesterday, 
in her first book and in the five that follow within that period. 
While boys whistled “Little Annie Rooney,” she was penning 
an essay on “English Love-Songs” of the mothy seventeenth 
century. Another thimble-size essay, “The Charm of the 
Familiar,” is the uplift of a maidenly hand against novelty. 
Unlike the young girl of today, who has no time for grand- 
fatherly Dickens with contemporary authors hungering at her 
elbow, Miss Repplier read and reread the books that: were 
propped under her in the nursery highchair—the crayon-col- 
ored “Paradise Lost,’ Goldsmith and Lamb with broken 
backs, “The Faerie Queene,” and “Robinson Crusoe” in pen- 
ciled disgrace. Of the eighty odd essays written between 1888 
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and 1900 almost half that number are labels and caps for 
books and authors. From the dim obscurity of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Ottoman history Miss Repplier picks the Albanian chief, 
Scanderberg, for a character sketch. She is pliably senti- 
mental and hero-worshipful for the reliable past. In early 
womanhood Miss Repplier could not tolerate change. Per- 
haps only with maturer years does one realize that life has its 
compensations, that change is but another viewpoint. 

At the close of the nineteenth century robins were twitter- 
ing on the newly-strung telephone wires. Vacuum cleaners 
were soon to consign all household brooms to witches. “Prac- 
tical” devices were steadying the giant legs of the scientific, 
machine-made age we know today. In “The Benefits of 
Superstition,” Miss Repplier does not care how many pounds 
of energy she can save by an electric button—she wants to 
believe that fairies still dance on a violet patch, that the Eng- 
lish brownies and the Scottish bogles still have kidnapings to 
their credit, that “pink and white lions still gambol in the 
land of Prester John.” She is delightfully credulous. She 
likes to be aroused with “delicious throbs of fear,” she likes 
to smell a magic brew in the pine grove instead of picnickers’ 
canned soup, she likes to experience the “fearful joy” of terror 
listening to pirate and pixie tales. She loves whimsy for the 
wings it gives to existence. Even in her later books, even in 
the treatment of such a conventional subject as Roman beggars 
there is a drop of black magic in the sentence, “I do not like 
to hear a shaken old voice wish that I may die unshriven.” 
Like Sir James Barrie she steals away in the silver slippers 
of fancy. 

Perhaps no other woman of letters worked harder to con- 
vert the shrewish, hiss-and-hoot suffrage movement of 1893 
from a petticoat scourge to a calm, balanced discussion of 
woman’s estate, than Agnes Repplier. Toplofty woman writ- 
ers wrote themselves blind on the torch age of liberated 
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woman and the ultimate exterior darkness of man. But Miss 
Repplier counseled humility, a locked tongue and an honest 
estimate of woman’s place in the sun. Ina brief but trenchant 
essay, ““‘A Curious Contention,” the most wide-awake offering 
in that lackadaisical collection, “In the Dozy Hours,” she 
advises her boastful sex to lower their banners and rest in 
humility, reminding them that this virtue is woman’s power. 
She recommends less chatter in the ranks. She listens to the 
popgunning of invective and denunciation aimed at man and 
says it has a tinny, cheap sound of hoodlum hilarity. She 
lays the hope of suffrage, not in the tents of a radical few 
who take small notice of the mass of apathetic women that 
make up the majority, but in cooperative enthusiasm. 
Although the realization of a career in preference to mar- 
riage descended gradually on those years busy with the publi- 
cation of her first half-dozen books, Miss Repplier has always 
been interested in the bright, happy garden of childhood. “In 
Our Convent Days,” that precious album of junior days under 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, written after a maturing 
interval of twenty-seven years, proves that her pen is always 
facile in characterizing child life. In a sheaf of essays, in- 
cluding the famous sermonette on Sunday-school literature, 
“Little Pharisees of Fiction,” she addresses an adult audience 
on the ethics of childhood rather than on the sweet and inno- 
cent ways thereof. As shown in “Little Pharisees,” she has 
wide sympathy for the spiritually incubated child, the angel- 
ically precocious child who, if he finds a naughty hair on his 
head, plucks it out. In another paper, “In Behalf of Par- 
ents,” she sympathizes with the overspent parent advised by 
theorizing educators through the ages how to bring children 
up. She does not add to this accumulating counsel, as is the 
pet procedure of the bachelor lady, but warns meddling mor- 
alists to leave the parent alone with his child. With the crys- 
tal of wisdom that suggests minding one’s own business, this 
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little essay should rinse present-day child problems of much 
waste suggestion. But it is outside the magic gates of a child’s 
imagination that Miss Repplier stands with a message. In 
“What Children Read” and “Childrens’ Poets,” she is the 
interpreter for the child, explaining the clap of his hands for 
history as well as for fairy tales, the turn of his ear for poetry 
as well as for the music of a toy drum. 


II 


With the “grayer years,” at the junction of centuries, Miss 
Repplier has taken on more baggage of disposition and indi- 
viduality. The young literary lady of the nineties passes into 
a complacent, reposeful woman. The title of the threshold 
essay in her volume, “A Happy Half Century,” forecasts the 
solid contentment that has made her middle years so durably 
fine. Writing in 1908, looking back upon life framed in the 
mahogany oval of the nineteenth century, she finds it, not gay 
nor amusing nor jolly, but “happy,” meaning by that snug 
word that she lived it to the best of her ability and, bearing 
no scarring regrets, feels satisfied. If restlessness and discon- 
tent catch at her skirts she does not let them consume her, as 
martyred malcontents do when they weep for the “good old 
days.” She has a truly ingenious expedient. She “takes off” 
from the age in which she lives and which she may find dis- 
appointing, and arrives in a deserted century for which she 
has special regard. Thus she turns fault-finding energy into 
praise for a long dead past. She says: “There are few of us 
who do not occasionally wish we had been born in other days. 
é I confess that the last twenty-five years of the eight- 
eenth century and the first twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
make up my chosen period ;” and for the length of an essay she 
indulges in the glories of those urgent years between 1775 


and 1825. 
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There is a chill isolation about Miss Repplier’s essays as 
they come from her pen during middle age, a withdrawing 
of self. A hot theme like love and marriage, for instance, 
she handles with cold fingers. There is promise of a per- 
sonally reflective essay in that breezy declaration in “The 
Spinster,”—“Marriage is a delightful thing . . . ”; but 
instead of working herself up into fidgets for or against mar- 
riage she contents herself with an essay, neutral with historic 
reference, temperate with economic evidence on the marriage 
possibilities of factory girls. We know she herself is unmar- 
ried, but she never hints how she likes her presiding self. 
We do know she is content by refusing to embroil herself in 
argument about it. Again treading the marshy subject of 
marriage in “Marriage in Fiction,” she saves herself from 
sinking into the personal by recording the troths of literature. 

Miss Repplier has spun contentment into her life by refus- 
ing to remodel her individuality upon shifting conventions. 
It makes for contentment, too, to take the good with the bad 
in life, and not plead escape with nerve salts in one hand and 
a shirking soul in tow. “The Nervous Strain,” a freshening 
essay in the volume, “Americans and Others,” is tonic on this 
subject. 

As her mind expands with the wisdom and knowledge of 
multiplying years Miss Repplier gives stronger casing to her 
opinions. The essays written two decades before are offered 
on the knee, humbly and with diffidence. The very titles of 
suppliant wording are submissive under a gently informing 
pen—“Pastels: A Query,” “The Discomforts of Luxury: A 
Speculation,” “Some Aspects of Pessimism,” “A Plea for 
Humor.” Compare these mendicant titles with those of later 
essays—“Consecrated to Crime,” “The Accursed Annual,” 
“The Divineness of Discontent,” etc. Her voice is clearer 
and stronger, heavier with conviction, free of the huskiness 
that comes of too much potted talk, or allusion and reference, 
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that ornaments, but slightly enfeebles, her earlier work. She 
becomes nimble at self-defense. Writing, years back, in justi- 
fication of the skirmishing little essay form threatened with 
disfavor, she is more persuasive than peremptory. But in de- 
fending the peace due literary workers in, “The Customary 
Correspondent,” she is robustly in earnest when she says, “It 
involves no great fatigue to look up a poem of Herrick’s 
and it would bea . . . self-respecting thing to 
do, instead of endeavoring to extort information 
from writers who are in no way called upon to furnish it.” 

Through newspaper columns, through club papers, through 
novels, through “woman’s page” stories, a great many women 
writers, by the self-granted privilege of matronly age, per- 
spire with inspiration on that humming topic of the day, sex. 
This harmless subject, blackfaced in so much ink, becomes 
scarifying and alarming. The woman writer thrones advice 
on her own experiences. Out of a yield of one hundred and 
forty-four, very few of Miss Repplier’s essays investigate sex. 
She is too busy adorning the light-natured essay with stylistic 
charm, too busy casting the editorial essay with the ring of 
truth, to examine an already well-plucked subject. When she 
does linger on love and marriage she rather qualifies its im- 
portance. She asks: “Why should it [love] be the central 
point around which tales revolve? . . . It dominates for 
a brief period . . . and then makes way for other influ- 
ences.” 

Miss Repplier glides by in her work without stepping on 
the bruised toes of that perennially young couple, the younger 
generation. Elder folk are inclined to halt young people in 
their dance down the years by stiff-fingered warnings. Miss 
Repplier allows them gaiety while their hearts are buoyant, 
knowing that carnival days are noisy but short-lived. She 
also allows them capacity and good judgment. Her essay, 
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“The Girl Graduate,” shows how sweetly dispositioned she is 
towards the young girl in scholastic black with the immacu- 
late roll of sheepskin in her hand. 

At one point Miss Repplier remarks that literature and re- 
ligion ought to be the sum of happiness. We know how the 
mute companionship of books has tutored her mind but of the 
flush of faith upon her soul we see very little. Except in “In 
Our Convent Days,” we are never asked to join her in any 
demonstration of faith. For her, religion is too sacredly pre- 
cious to be bandied about in discussion. There is only the 
abiding fragrance of inner grace to distinguish her as a repre- 
sentative Catholic gentlewoman. 

In the crush of life, when years are gathering behind, one 
usually adopts a hobby. Miss Repplier’s hobby is cats which 
she attacks with literary industry. She has dedicated “The 
Fireside Sphinx,” a tabby anthology, to her own chimney-cor- 
ner idol, the velvet-vested Agrippina. But if puss sits, per- 
chance, too long on her shoulder, if she introduces this hobby 
into impersonal volumes (“The Grocer’s Cat” is the Maltese 
tail of the procession of essays in “Americans and Others’) 
she raises the subject to the dignity of psychological and his- 
torical treatment. There is a slit of pathos in reference to the 
departed Agrippina in the phrase, “the little grey phantom 
which haunts my lonely hours.” 

The cat, despite its homing influence, has not kept Miss 
Repplier from traveling. The essays of this period bear such 
wayfaring titles as “The Estranging Sea,” “The Pilgrim’s 
Staff,” “The Tourist,” “Travelers’ Tales.” When she has 
visited Europe she has brought home fresh sympathies and 
understandings in her trunk along with the Lourdes rosaries 
and Neapolitan handkerchiefs. Who can read “The Beggar’s 
Pouch” and not feel a new pity for the Italian beggar, the 
“ragged creature who rushes out of the darkness?” 
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III 


From a pen glued to the fingers with half-century service 
one expects a pardonable pause. But Miss Repplier, instead 
of resting on her reputation as America’s surpassing soft- 
spoken, Catholic essayist, carries on to build a second repu- 
tation by the lich gate of the Great War, as America’s militant 
essayist. Although she has published only three books since 
1914, and although the contents of each have fallen in number, 
the throb and high pressure of each essay compensates for less 
pages and imports a new Agnes Repplier. The Great War 
caught at her throat. She was no longer content to write in 
vagrant, dilletante essay form, without purpose. She must 
stop excursioning into the treasured past. She must load her 
pen with the dynamite of current events. Thus in subsequent 
essays there is a scorching tip to her tongue, a dramatic scold- 
ing, first, of the American public. 

In that bombing little essay, “Waiting,” written during the 
first dizzy spell of war, Miss Repplier scolds us for laxity and 
supineness. She cannot abide the “fatigue” that settles over us 
when we are asked to study the Great War. She abominates 
the pacifist who folds himself up in an armchair with his pipe 
of peace. She scolds us for studied optimism, “popular opti- 
mism—the kind which is hawked about like shoe-strings.” 
She does not depreciate the golden gift of laughter but she 
does not want its echoes to mingle with harping street slogans. 
She does not want cheerfulness to be worked into a national 
litany with responses like, “From legitimate pity and grief, 
From seeing things as they are, From all that is depressing, 
O Lord, deliver us!” 

Again Miss Repplier scolds us for listening too rapturously 
to the sound of pennies in our pockets. Always the missioner 
of ideals, she points, in that snappish essay, “Money,” to the 
great registry of accomplishment recording “great waves of 
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religious thought, great struggles for principles 

great births of national life, great discoveries and 
reminds us that money has never diseased the functionings of 
these things. She scolds us for scolding, for being too punc- 
tual with criticism of national powers, of our neighbors, or 
youth. She would rather see us busy bandaging one another’s 
hurts than looking for rashes on one another’s skin. 

She cleans up a great many untidy post-war notions. Per- 
haps the worst of these was the conceit of the female sex. 
She does not deny glory to the nurse or the Salvation Army 
lass dressing wounds or making doughnuts between cannon 
calls, to the ambulance driver with society-white hands at the 
wheel, to the “Drive” boosters on public-library steps; but she 
does put modesty even above glory. As a dignified American 
matriarch she will not stand by and let her sisters make senti- 
mental morons of themselves, claiming that “manmade gov- 
ernment” precipitated the War, that a reaction to womanly 
ideals won the War. She trims their vanity by such a neat 
sentence as the following from “Women and War”: “She 
[woman] is terribly hampered by a conviction of her own 
goodness.” 


” 
7 


IV 


The essay is the butterfly of literature. On the wings of 
beautiful style it flits from subject to subject, distributing the 
nectar of rich thought along the printed page. But the beauty 
of style is in its motion, when it runs along unmolested by the 
reader, as the butterfly’s wing is more beautiful in flight, 
spangled with sunshine, than under the magnifying glass. So 
when we steep an essay in the acid of criticism we ate like 
the scientist pressing the silken loveliness of a butterfly be- 
tween glass slabs to scrutinize the blend of pattern and color. 

When she first ventured on the slippery boards of a literary 
career Miss Repplier wore plain shoes, that is she used simple, 
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economical words to support her message; as her footing be- 
came surer she tried high heels, shapely words with ornamen- 
tal dazzle; and as her footing became surer still she put on 
boots, athletic, tough-syllabled words. Throughout the essays 
there is her taste, always, for the exact word, the scrupulously 
explicit word. She describes a book reviewer “battening upon 
authors’ brains.” Again, she refers to John Stuart Mill being 
asked a question “upon the hustings.” There are many syn- 
onyms for platform, but hustings is a typically English Par- 
liamentary word which individualizes the typically English 
Mr. Mill. So Miss Repplier uses transparent for obvious, 
aldermanic when she means authoritative, and pestilent when 
she wants to shade the meaning of wit as applied to vulgarity. 

Miss Repplier relieves the formality of her prose by intro- 
ducing bohemian words, odd words unaccustomed to popular 
use, not archaic nor obsolete, but exclusive. Who but an essay- 
ist with instinctive word sense would characterize the virtues 
of a spinster as treacly? Who but a mariner on the sea of 
words could pick up appanage from the Latin shore to say: 
“The gaiety of life is a saving grace and high spirits are more 
than the appanage of youthr” She selects veritist because of 
its alien, exotic sound and traducing for its soft accent. 

Words shine as the light of thought slants on them. An in- 
fallible test of literary excellence is the nice matching of word 
to sense. Miss Repplier is especially sensitive to the sound of 
language. Her essays are crowded with associate words but 
nowhere is there such sustained balancing as in “English Love- 
Songs:” “Petrarch’s Laura, robed in pale green spotted with 
violets,” “the fair bluestocking, Leonora d’Este, pale as a rain- 
washed rose,” “Stella with eyes like stars, and a veil of 
gossamer hiding her delicate beauty.” 

In her management of words there is never any cheap resort 
to distortion or gymnastics, no smart but irrelevant construc- 
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tion put on a word simply to attract attention. It is rather the 
discovery of verbal resources. 

Sentences are the shelves of thought. Miss Repplier spec- 
ializes in the exquisitely rounded sentence with beautiful word 
carving at the end. In her paper, “In Behalf of Parents,” 
speaking of a boy who meddled with family clocks, she en- 
riches the humor by an elaborate turning of the sentence: “His 
genius [for mechanics] like that of the political agitator, 
stopped short at the portals of reconstruction.” Similarly in 
that delightful French-dainty essay, “The Féte de Gayant,” 
there is graceful curl in the final effect: “They are seldom 
pretty, these sallow daughters of France; yet . . . their ugli- 
ness has in it a grain of salt from that ocean out of which 
Venus rose.” 

Only a deft pen can steer a long-limbed sentence to safety. 
Miss Repplier’s thought is so directly clear in her own mind 
that she has little trouble swinging the long sentence into 
place. When she is not controlling the long sentence she is 
rearing a “tiered” effect by laying sentence upon sentence and 
screwing semi-colons to hold all in place. Emphasis is the 
keystone of such a structure. 

The essay is said to “pour” its beauty on the page, so un- 
premeditated is its art, so spontaneous its flow. All Miss 
Repplier’s essays have this fluidity but perhaps the most repre- 
sentative of the entire collection is that lyric-lovely contribu- 
tion, “English Love-Songs.” Then, too, a favorite subject 
lends ease to the penning. ‘The Fireside Sphinx,” a book 
bearing love for the domestic host of her years, the cat, is also 
charmed writing. In these pages may be found all the adorn- 
ing elements of the familiar essay: the light, tip-fingered 
touch, the graceful curve of one sentence around another, the 
frieze of imagery encircling the whole. Figures of speech 
are the movements of imagery. To say that an artistic nature 
is “as much at home among modern theories as a strayed Fawn 
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in a button factory,” is to flash a vivid picture on the reader’s 
mind, and to say that “an historian without political passions 
is “as rare as a wasp without a sting,” is to rub emphasis on the 
figure. But it is along the musical edge of alliteration that 
Miss Repplier’s pen steps most gracefully. We have such 
harmonies as “useless inutilities,” “the foam of fairy seas,” 
“a palmy period of propriety,” “the rebound of the resilient 
soul.” A great number of her titles are alliterativea—“The 
Album Amicorum,” “The Royal Road of Fiction,” “Battle 
of the Babies,” “Un Congé sans Cloche.” 

Imagery as used by Miss Repplier does not only embellish 
style; it very frequently covers the blunt nakedness of an 
apothegm. In her essay, “Strayed Sympathies,” she wishes to 
retouch the old adage, “Every man to his last.” Instead of 
saying that Clemenceau, a school teacher, could not be ex- 
pected to shoulder the brutalities of war premiership without 
ruin to himself, she says: “A lifeboat is not expected to have 
the graceful lines of a gondola.” So through the essays old 
truths have crisp, new frillings. Akin to this dash of an 
adage through imagery is her ability to “sloganize” fact that 
borrows of advertising cleverness, as in “The Novel of Inci- 
dent”: “For my part, the good novel of character is the novel 
I can always pick up; but the good novel of incident, is the 
novel I can never lay down.” 

Miss Repplier is witty rather than humorous. Her smile 
is a local connection with the mental faculties rather than a 
long-distance call of the heart, having to do with the ingenuity 
of intellect rather than with the rebound of character and dis- 
position. Her wit is twin-born of exaggerated phrase and 
exaggerated statement. “In Our Convent Days” fairly 
twinkles: Viola Milton kisses the Archbishop’s ring “with the 
assurance of an infant Aloysius” and the Archbishop, amusing 
a group of pious little girls with a ditty about the Devil and 
the little tailor boy, “had knocked at our hearts in the Devil’s 
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name and we had flung them wide.” Almost every essay in 
her several volumes is bladed with wit, free from hurt, 
immune from vulgarity. 

Reference and allusion is the loom upon which the fabric 
of thought is sometimes worked out. Many of Miss Rep- 
plier’s early essays, like “Children, Past and Present” and “At 
the Novelist’s Table,” are laid over historical reference. We 
are at once relieved when she leads into later work without 
the company of a hundred faces behind her, eager to quote 
themselves into the essay. A huge cast of literary and his- 
torical figures waits around in her mind; yet an essay sur- 
charged with reference and allusion is almost squeezed dry 
of originality. However, the pendants of poetry that drop 
from her essays are always welcome. “When Lalla Rookh 
Was Young” halts in its prose for a little dance to the tune of 


A Persian Heaven is easily made, 
*Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 


and “The Eternal Feminine” ends on this lilting note: 


Prince, our past in the dust-heap lies! 
Saving to scrub, to bake, to brew, 
Nurse, dress, prattle, and scandalize, 
Nothing is left for the men to do. 


V 


Miss Repplier’s last volume of collected essays, “Under 
Dispute,” appeared in 1924. Since then she has written 
occasional essays for drawing-room magazines, book reviews, 
an “Anthology of Poetry,” and a rich biography of that heroic 
French “blackgown,” Pére Marquette, the priest, pioneer and 
adventurer among the red tomahawks of New France in the 
missionary-active seventeenth century. I say “rich” because 
the biography is so laden with historic fact and is not a mere 
ornamented cargo of uninspiring details, so gracefully 
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wrought under the charm of Miss Repplier’s style, so pat- 
terned with precious little curves of humor. The reader 
comes very close to Pére Marquette as a great man and as the 
simple soul saying his Mass at dawn in a hut chapel. Miss 
Repplier refers again and again in her pages to that invalu- 
able compendium of missionary labors, the “Jesuit Relations.” 
The character of Jacques Marquette emerges in clear, distinct 
profile. The volume, in its brilliant binding of rocket red 
with a sash of blue, and its front decorations by Harry Cimino, 
has found a place in the Children’s Room of the public 
libraries. It appeals, not only to the adult for its truth and 
unprejudice, but to the child for its colorful investure of a 
hero. 

The casual commentator may say she will succumb to the 
slow enticement of resigning years and write an autobiog- 


raphy. I doubt it. She has led a silken-threaded life of 
intellectual contact, too intangible to be wound on the spool 
of autobiography. 











Russia Denies Her Ancient 
Faith 


JOSEPH H. LepIt, S.J., M.A. 


HILE the Russian and Greek divines of the present 
day’ are unanimous in denying the Immaculate 
Conception of Our Lady, it seems a fact that in this 

denial they do not follow the tradition of their own Church. 

This question was considered important enough to interest 
not a few Western scholars. The first, as far as I know, was 
Father John Gagarin,’ who discussed it in several dissertations 
in the first half of the last century. He summed them up in 
a brochure published in Paris in 1876, L’Eglise russe et 
l’Immaculée Conception, in which he studied liturgical texts, 
quoted from several authors from the school of Kiev,‘ and 
concluded insisting on the belief in Mary’s Immaculate Con- 
ception as held by the “old believers,” or Russians who dis- 





1For instance, Al. Lebedev, On the Immaculate Conception (in Russian), St. 
Petersburg, 1903, 2nd ed. He gives the current opinion of Eastern dissidents. New 
and strange affirmations are made by S. Bulgakov in The Flaming Bush, Paris. 
1927. These latter have been analyzed by Father Th. Spacil in Orientalia Christiana, 
XI (1928), pp. 196-207. 

2Prince John Gagarin, born in Moscow, 1812; a convert to the Catholic Church 
and a Jesuit, was a co-founder of the review Etudes. He died in 1882. See J. 
Burnichon: La Compagnie de Jésus en France, Histoire d’un siécle, Vol. Il, pp. 412- 
414 and Vol. IV, pp. 132-142. 

3 Lettres a une dame russe sur le dogme de l’Immaculée Conception, Tournai, 1857; 
Curieux témoignages en faveur de l’Immaculée Conception, Paris, 1858. This latter 
study provoked an angry reply, unfortunately anonymous, in Christian Reading (the 
review of the Orthodox Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg), 1859, II, pp. 
383-399, 

The Theological Academy of Kiev was founded by the Metropolitan Peter Mogila 
in 1633 to wage theological war against the Latins and the Uniates. The lectures, 
however, were held in Latin, and scholastic methods were in honor. 
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sented from official orthodoxy in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Father Jugie wrote two articles on this question in 
the review Echos d’Orient.’ In the first, he rediscussed the 
teaching on the Immaculate Conception in southern and west- 
ern Russia, and in the second, he added to the data already 
given by Father Gagarin concerning the “old believers.” 
Later, he amplified his arguments in his article on the Im- 
maculate Conception in the Dictionnaire de théologie catho- 
lique. In 1910 Aurelio Palmieri (still a Religious at the 
time) contributed a few more testimonies of west-Russian 
theologians.’ It can be seen, however, that no one as yet has 
studied the theological texts of seventeenth-century Muscovy. 
Much remains to be added to the story of how it came about 
that the Russian Church abandoned its ancient faith in the 
Immaculate Conception. The object of this article is to give 
several texts from seventeenth-century authors in Muscovy, to 
place them in their historical environment, and to appreciate 
their theological significance. 


I 


Under the patriarchate of Nikon (1652-1658-1666),* a re- 
form of the Russian liturgy and of the liturgical books was 


5L’Immaculée Conception chez les Russes au XVII siécle, Echos d’Orient XII 
(1909), pp. 66-75, and L’Immaculée Conception en Moscovie au XVII siécle, ibid., 
321-329. 

6Art. Immaculée Conception. DTC, Vol. VII, col. 971. 

7De academiae ecclesiasticae Kioviensis doctrina B. Mariam Virginem praemuni- 
tam fuisse a peccato originali. Acta Conventus Velehradensis, Praga, 1910, pp. 39-41. 
This was a communication read at a Congress held in Velehrad (Czechoslovakia) 
where Catholics and dissidents used to meet every two years to study the reunion of 
East and West. 

8 He was the seventh patriarch of Russia. Reigned from 1652 to 1658, when, under 
the displeasure of the Tsar, he retired to the monastery of Voskressensk, near Mos- 
cow. Thence he waged a furious war against ecclesiastical dignitaries who took 
his place and even against the Tsar. He was deposed by the council of 1666 and 
sent to a monastic prison for the rest of his life. See K. Waliszewski, Le berceau 
d’une dynastie, Paris, 1909; F. Conybeare, Russian Dissenters, Cambridge, 1921. 
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decreed. A notable difference had arisen between Greek and 
Russian practice, and Nikon, impelled thereunto by the Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovich decreed that unity—rather, liturgical 
uniformity—should be restored. He asked advice from the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Jerusalem, and especially, 
it would seem, of the Patriarch of Antioch, Macarius III, 
who happened to be in Russia at the time. In the various 
_ synods of 1654, 1655, 1656, all held in Moscow, he anathema- 
tized those who did not accept his reforms, unified the rites 
and ceremonies, and corrected the liturgical books, all under 
the influence of the Greeks. Although he had to leave the 
patriarchate in 1658 on account of incompatibility with the 
Tsar, and was even solemnly deposed by the council of 1666- 
1667, his work, the liturgical reform, was solemnly adopted 
by the Russian Church and became the norm of official 
orthodoxy. ‘Those who did not accept his reforms were called 
raskolnici, schismatics, although they called themselves by the 
name of “old believers.” They were condemned by the 
council of 1666-1667, and many of them were tortured, cast 
into dungeons, sent to Siberia, and even burned alive, es- 
pecially during the later years of the seventeenth century. 
Persecution in a milder form did not cease until finally in 1905 
an official sort of tolerance was granted to them. 

Now it is of utmost importance to realize that these “old 
believers” showed such a hatred of Nikon’s reform because 
they were convinced that his inspiration was from the Latins. 
This can be seen throughout their works. They said that 
Nikon had taken his innovations from Greek books, printed 
by the Greeks “in the territory of the Popes, and had thus 
perverted ancient orthodoxy.’ Assuming to themselves the 
name of “old believers,” they condemned official orthodoxy as 


9 After the fall of Constantinople the Turks, for several centuries, did not allow 
the establishment of a printing press in that city. The Greeks printed their books 
mostly in Venice, Paris and Rome. 
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a new heresy, the worse for having been taken from the Latins. 
Consequently, it is evident that if they believed in the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, it is because they believed that 
it was a part of the ancient traditions of the Russian Church. 

We are not, for the moment, interested in Nikon’s liturgical 
reforms as such, as to why he should have decreed that the 
sign of the Cross should be made with three fingers instead of 
two, that the “Alleluia” should be sung three times rather 
than twice, etc. Suffice it to say that the “old believers” re- 
jected all these reforms because they were in contradiction 
with the ancient practice of orthodoxy, such as had been in 
honor until that day in Russia. 

Before we adduce our testimonies relating to the Immacu- 
late Conception, it is useful to recall that we are studying the 
works of seventeenth-century theologians. Therefore, we 
must not expect from them the precise terminology of the 
Definition of Pope Pius IX. Thus, Nikita Dobrynin, while 
telling us repeatedly that Our Lady was exempt from original 
sin, asserts that she was sanctified in the womb of her mother. 
How to conciliate both statements should not prove too difh- 
cult. It may be that he held the doctrine, not uncommon in 
those days, that active conception did not produce at once the 
living and animated foetus. It may be also that he meant that 
Our Lady already free from original sin, received a special 
grace whilst in the womb of her mother, destined to prepare 
her to become God’s tabernacle upon earth. Nor do we wish 
to deny that some obscurities may have remained in his mind. 
But still he is most emphatic in the affirmation—and that, 
after all, is the essence of the dogma—that Our Lady was 
never contaminated by original sin. Another says that this 
doctrine still awaits definition, and is controverted in the 
schools. This was also held by nearly all the Latin theo- 


logians of his time. 
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II 


We said that the Patriarch Nikon sought advice from the 
various patriarchates to carry on his liturgical reforms. How 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch helped him does not 
interest us here. The Patriach of Jerusalem, however, sent 
to him a work called the Pinax (in Russian the Skrizal)." 
This was an explanation of the Divine liturgy compiled from 
older sources by a certain John Nathanaél, a Greek who had 
studied in the Protestant universities of the West. Comment- 
ing on the hymn sung to Our Lady after Consecration: “For 
thou art more honorable than the Cherubim, incomparably 
more glorified than the Seraphim, having given birth without 
corruption to the Word of God . . . ,” he adds: “She did not 
conceive of corruption, but the Holy Spirit came upon her, 
and cleansed her from original sin, since it was still in her.” 
The statement is clear: it concerns the presence of original sin 
in Our Lady until the time of the Annunciation. This opinion 
was then enuntiated for the first time in Russia. It was 
destined to enter into the theological system of orthodoxy, for 
the Skrizal was accepted by Nikon, though without much 
examination, and published shortly after the council of 1656. 

The “old believers,” however, examined the book very 
closely. Two of them wrote refutations of its contents. The 
first we shall quote is the priest Lazarus. In a document sent 
to the Tsar from the monastery of Pustoozero, near Mezen on 
the White Sea, whither he had been sent after his condemna- 
tion by the council of 1667, Lazarus wrote an extended refuta- 
tion of the Skrizal. It is a long memorial, divided into thirty 
chapters, and containing the most important differences that 





10See Legrand, Bibl. Hellén. des XV et XVI s., Il, pp. 201-205, for a description 
of the Greek edition of Nathanael. Father Jugie studied accurately the passage 
relating to the Immaculate Conception: L’Immaculée Conception en Moscovie, p. 325- 
326, and especially in the article of the DTC referred to above. 
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had sprung up between the ancient faith and official ortho- 
doxy. In Chapter IV we read :” 


1n insult against the Lady Virgin Mother of God: 


[To say] that original sin [praroditel’naja skverna] was in her until the 
time of the Annunciation, and that by the word of the Archangel she was 
cleansed frem the stain. . . . 


The testimony is not categorical, for it might be stretched 
to admit of the meaning that Our Lady was cleansed from 
Original sin some time prior to the Annunciation. Neverthe- 
less, it is decisive against the modern Russian interpretation. 
Moreover, if we can now assume—and we think that we shall 
prove it during the course of this paper—that the old belief 
was that Our Lady was not cleansed at the time of the Annun- 
ciation, because she never was stained by original sin, then we 
can conclude that the testimony of Lazarus is also in favor of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

The second testimony, by far the most important one, is 
taken from a long memorial prepared for the council of 1666 
by Nikita Dobrynin, pope (priest) of Suzdal near Moscow. 
It was meant to be addressed to the Tsar at the time, but 
Nikita could not carry out his purpose as his memorial was 
seized by the police before he could present it. It had cir- 
culated a good deal in rough copy among his friends, and 
caused quite a sensation. A Russian writer, A(lexander) 
B(rovkovic)” strangely asserts that this work is “poor in con- 
tent.” He adds: 


For the adversaries of the schismatics [i.e. of the “old believers”] engaged 
in controversy, this work is not dangerous, nor is it of great value for the 
“fold believers” themselves. Doubtless, “old believers” who are of a good 


11Materials for the History of the Raskol, edited by N. Subbotin, Vol. IV, p. 229 
(in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1878. (No date or name of place of printing given.) 
12 Description of a few works written by Russian schismatics on behalf of their 
schism, by A(lexander) B(rovkovié), II, St. Petersburg, 1861 (in Russian), pp. 82-84. 
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conscience, are ashamed of the greater part of these accusations, which sprang 
from the unbalanced and sickly mind of Nikita. 


It is certainly an error on Brovkovic’s part to say that 
Nikita alone of the “old believers” held the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, for it constituted a part of their theo- 
logical system, and is held by them to the present day.” As 
to his belief that Nikita’s work was of little danger to ortho- 
doxy, the police of the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich and the 
council of 1666 evidently thought otherwise, as we shall see 
from the sequel of our narrative. 

We quote Nikita’s testimony from the edition of N. Sub- 
botin.* It is the only edition ever made, as far as I know, 
of this famous text. The only notes given by Subbotin in the 
passage we quote are from the author’s rough copies. As 
these present but little interest, we shall omit them, and re- 
place them with indications concerning Nikita’s sources. We 
must apologize for the length of the quotation, much of which 
may seem to the lay reader beside the point. But since it is 
Nikita’s testimony we are hearing, we thought it proper to 
print it as he gave it, and not merely to make excerpts there- 
from to suit our particular thesis. Besides, it is interesting to 
follow the famous rasko/nik’s line of argument, for it gives 
us an insight into the mentality of his times. Needless to say, 
we do not approve all his arguments. Some of the texts he 
quotes from the Fathers seem ill-chosen, while his arguments 
from hagiography depend mostly upon legendary sources. 
At any rate, they demonstrate that Nikita’s belief in the Im- 
maculate Conception is not derived from Western Latin 

sources. But lest we seem to prejudice the reader with our 


18 Gagarin; L’Eglise russe et l’Immaculée Conception, p. 29-31. See also the book 
of V(ladimir) K(arlovié), Historical Studies to Justify the Old Believers, III 
(Czernowitz), 101-117. 

14 Materials fer the History of the Raskol, IV. 
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conclusions, we give at once, and in full, Nikita’s text concern- 
ing the Immaculate Conception: 


Concerning the Most Holy Mother of God, it is written in that Nikonian 
book *—and it is imagined wrongly, and in opposition to the Divine Scrip- 
tures—that the Virgin did not suffer corruption in giving birth, but the Holy 
Spirit came upon her, and cleansed her by the word of the archangel Gabriel 
for original sin was in her (p. 651).1° 

Now, O sovereign, this passage printed against the most pure and ever 
Virgin Mother of God is an insult taken from heretical evildoers; for the 
Holy Spirit came down upon the most pure Mother of God, and overshadowed 
her for the conception of the Son of God. Of this the archangel gave testi- 
mony when he announced: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee, and, therefore, also, the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” 
(Luke, i, 35). 

And in the acathist’’ it is written: “The force of the Most High over- 
shadowed thee at that moment for a conception not of marriage, and showed 
thy holy fruit-bearing bosom as a sweet abode for all who wish to obtain 
salvation.” 

But our most Immaculate (preneporocnaja) Lady, the most holy Mother 
of God and ever Virgin Mary did not have original sin"* For in the womb 
of her mother, she was sanctified by God and prepared to become His abode. 
And this is witnessed to by the versicle for the Feast of her Nativity: “Today 
God, who resides upon the spiritual throne, prepared unto himself a throne 
upon this earth.” 

And the ancestor of Our Lord, David, royally described her royal garments 
when he said: “All the glory of the King’s daughter is within, in golden 
borders, clothed round about with varieties” (Ps. xliv, 13, 14). 

And thus does Andrew,” Archbishop of Crete, write on this prophecy of 


15 The Skrizal. 

16 The reference to the page is given by Nikita himself. 

17 The acathist is a hymn during the singing of which the people stand. The one 
quoted from is that of the Annunciation, the “Great Acathist,” sung on Fridays 
during Lent. 

18 Italics mine. 

19 The versicle with which begin the Vespers on the eve of the Feast (in the Oriental 
rite, of course). 

20St. Andrew of Crete (ob. 740) is especially renowned as a poet. He is the 
initiator of the hymns called the canons, some of which are extremely beautiful, and 
still sung in the Byzantine rite. His feast is kept on July 4. See Acta Sanctorum, 
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David: “From afar, it seems to me, David signified the beauty of Divine 
splendor communicated to her by the effusion of the gifts of the Holy Spirit; 
thus, to my mind, do they who are free from carnal prejudice interpret the 
golden garment and the royal costumes. And he, David, seeing from afar 
her interior beauty and the splendor that shone forth from her external 
virginal comeliness cried with a bold voice: ‘Hearken, O daughter, and see, 
and incline thy ear, and forget thy people and thy father’s house, and the King 
shall desire greatly thy beauty’” (Ps. xliv, 11, 13). 

Tarasios, the Archbishop of Constantinople, who is numbered among the 
Holy Fathers* writes thus in testimony of the most pure Virgin: “For she 
is the saint of saints, the immaculate bridal chamber of the Word, the virginal 
bloom, the ark of sanctification, the holy mountain, the God-containing taber- 
nacle, the unburned bush, the flaming chariot of God, the stainless dove, the 
glorious abode of the Divine Word, the cloud illuminated by God, the 
adorned Queen, sprung from the seed of David; she was preserved by God 
the Creator of David to become His own abode.” 

And in the same discourse he writes that when Ann, the mother of the most 
holy Mother of God, prayed to God for a child, she cried out as it were 
prophetically: “(O God, that I may offer to Thee as an offering the sprout 
from thy servant, as a sweet-smelling sacrifice of incense, as a clean offering, 
as a sanctified votive gift, as a Divine abode, as an immaculate lamb, etc.”™ 
And when the Angel of God appeared to him*™ and announced the conception 
of the most Pure, he also testified that she was to become the chosen tabernacle 


of God. 





Jul. II, pp. 42-47, and S. Vailhé: St. Andrew of Crete in Echos d’Orient, V (1902), 
378-387. 

21 The force of this obscure testimony is not cogent, and Nikita could have chosen 
in the works of the same St. Andrew far better quotations, for St. Andrew wrote 
magnificently on the Immaculate Conception. See, e. g., the Hymn on the Conception 
of St. Ann (Migne, P. G. 97, col. 1305) 

22 St. Tarasios, patriarch of Constantinople (784-806), brought the Eastern Church 
back to unity after the iconoclastic period. During his patriarchate was held the 
Second Council of Nicaea (seventh ecumenical) to defend holy images. See his life in 
Act. Sanct. for Febr. 25 (A. S. Feb. III, pp. 576-590) or in the reprint of Migne 
(P. G. 98, 1385-1424). 

23 Homily on the Presentation of the Most Holy Mother of God in the ‘Temple. 
P. G. 98, 1484B. 

24P. G. 98, 1485B, instead of etc. has as a new Isaac. I shall not call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the small and unimportant differences that exist between 
Nikita’s text and that edited by Migne. 

25. e. to Joachim. All these details are inspired from the Protoevangelium Jacobi. 
This book, although apocryphal, was widely read in the East, and is the source of 
the liturgy and iconography of the infancy of Our Lady. 
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And when Ann the just gave birth to the most holy Virgin, she spoke joy- 
fully, and as in testimony to the little one: “(Come daughter to Him who has 
given thee to me; come, ark of salvation, to the Lord of mercy; come, gate 
of life, to the merciful giver; come, ark of the word, to the temple of the 
Lord; enter into the church of the Lord, joy and exultation of the world, 
enjoy the beauty of Him to whom, as a man, you soon shall give birth.” 

And these two just persons, Joachim and Ann spoke in testimony to 
Zacharias of the little girl: “Accept, O Zacharias, the immaculate tabernacle; 
accept, O priest, the unsullied ark; receive, O prophet, the thurible of im- 
material fire; receive, O just man, the spiritual incense; accept, O all honor- 
able, the flaming chariot of the God most High; receive, O pure one, the 
beautiful vine that shall shoot the life-giving branch, bring her into the inner 
temple of the Lord; bring her into the place of sanctification, her, whom God 
has made to be His own abode, bring her into the inaccessible places,” for she 
is to bear in her womb the invisible God, call her blessed, for she has shown 
blessedness to all men; exalt her, for she appears as the book of God’s great 
works, written by God himself; receive her, who has freed us from the 
malediction of our first mother Eve; embrace her, who united us to God by 
love and took away from us the enmity of the serpent; prophesy of her, who 
appears as the fulfilment of all prophets, and the summary of the Divine 
promises to men; the table of Divine bread, wine of joy, inexhaustible food, 
untarnished dove, living heaven, many-lighted candelabrum, God-watered 
olive tree, Divine chariot of the dispensation of Christ, holy tabernacle, God- 
forged candelabrum, rational propitiatory lamb, pure vessel, glorious treasure, 
God-sounding trumpet, ‘a curdled mountain, a fat mountain,’ * Divine fleece, 
cloud similar unto God, honorable garment, spiritual veil, jewel cut by God, 
chariot of the King, ladder by which the Creator shall come down to earth, 
holy couch, receiver of grace, abyss of wonders, fountain of blessings, inex- 
haustible wealth, called by many names, adorned with many titles of honor, 
the ever-Virgin. Bring her into the Holy of Holies, bring her to the King 
as a most precious gift, sing of her as Queen of all beings, sing of her as the 
Protectress of Virgins, of whom they can never be deprived; bring her into 


2% P. G. 98, 1488 BC. 

27 The Holy of Holies in the temple of Jerusalem, inaccessible to all but the “High 
Priest, who entered therein but once a year. Eastern writers consider this introduc- 
ing of Our Lady into the Holy of Holies, to remain permanently within its wall, as 
the greatest argument for her absolutely stainless purity. 

28 Ps, Ixvii, 16. ’ 
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the temple made by hands, for she shall be the living temple of the Word 
who created all things.’ ”” 

Such were the praises of Joachim and Ann, and their thanksgivings and 
their singing of God in canticles, and their unfaltering testimonies. There- 
fore, the priest, as God’s prophet, seeing the virginal splendor of the child’s 
face, brought about by communion with the Holy of Holies, and the modesty 
of her tongue, the nobility of her soul, her immaculate life, the gait of her 
feet, the gentleness of her character and the comeliness of her figure, filled 
with the Holy Spirit, cried out: “O immaculate daughter, O pure Virgin, 
O most beautiful Lady, the adornment of womankind, O splendor of daugh- 
ters, thou art blessed, thou art renowned for thy purity, thou art sealed with 
the seal of virginity.” 

And the priest Zacharias spoke many words in testimony to the pure vir- 
ginity of the Mother of God, and we have no place to write them down even 
in an abbreviated form. 

But let us return to what was said above. So Zacharias received her, and 
blessed her, saying: ““Let God magnify thy name among all nations unto the 
last days,”’ and the rest.** And he led her into the Holy of Holies, and bade 
her sit on the third step of the sanctuary. And the Lord poured His grace 
upon her, and Mary was nourished by an Angel in the church of the Lord. 
And when she was twelve years of age, as she was praying before the altar, 
there shone a light indescribable, and she heard a voice from the holy place: 
“Thou shalt bring forth a son.”** But she revealed this secret to no one. 
Nor was the virginity of Mary the effect of mere continence, as is the case 
with others, but it was obtained through the supernatural coming upon her 
of the Holy Spirit. And when the most Immaculate Lady was given by the 
priest to Joseph for safekeeping, she wove the distaff in the house of Joseph; 
she wove a cloth of purple. And she took a water jar and went to the spring 
to fetch water, and lo, a voice spoke unto her: “Hail full of grace, the Lord 


22We do not intend to study here the demonstrative value of these epithets so 
wonderfully lavished on the Mother of God by the Fathers of the Church, Many 
imply the privilege of absolute freedom from sin, and consequently, though perhaps 
somewhat obscurely, the Immaculate Conception. For a detailed study see C. 
Passaglia, De Immaculato Deiparae semper Virginis Conceptu, I (Roma, 1854), 
pp. 47-356. ’ 

30 P, G., ibid., col. 1489-1492A. The end of the quotation from Tarasios. 

31 These were the words of Zacharias according to the Protoevang. Jacobi: “The 
Lord has glorified thy name unto all generations. In thee shall the Lord make 
visible the redemption granted to the children of Israel” (vii, 2, 3). 

$21 could not trace the origin of this incident, still to be found in the popular lives 
of Our Lady printed in Russia before the Revolution. 
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is with thee, thou art blessed among women.” And she looked to the right 
and to the left to see whence came this voice and trembling she returned to 
her home, deposited her water jar, took up the cloth of purple and sat on her 
chair to work.’’** And behold the Angel of the Lord stood before her and 
said: “Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art thou among 
women” (Luke i, 28). But when she saw this vision, she was troubled by 
the words. Not that she was seized with fear at the sight of the Angel, for 
since her childhood, she was accustomed to receive her food from their hands 
and to hear the angelic choirs, but she wondered at these words: “Thou art 
blessed among women,” for never did the most Immaculate Virgin intend to 
know a man, strengthened as she was by her natural continency and by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

And from these words, O mighty sovereign, it is evident even to little 
children that the most Immaculate Virgin did not have original sin.** 

It is also fitting to recall the words of David: ‘““Thy eyes did see my im- 
perfect being” (Ps. cxxxviii, 16). 

In the Old and New Testament Divine Scripture revealed to us the con- 
ception and birth of many saints. Nor am I writing from my own knowl- 
edge, but I take my facts from Holy Scripture and apply them to the present 
case. For God sanctified the prophet Jeremias in the womb of his mother, 
and before his birth God’s providence foretold that he was to be the living 
abode of the Holy Spirit.® 

The prophet Isaias said: “The Lord hath called me from the womb, from 
the bowels of my mother he hath been mindful of my name’ (Is. xlix, 1). 

At the time of the birth of the prophet Elias, his parents had a vision: 
beautiful men, clothed in white, called him by name, and clothed him in fiery 
garments, and gave him flames to eat.™ 

And as the great John the Forerunner was still jn the womb of his mother, 
he recognized the Lord, who was carried in the loins of the ever Virgin Mary, 
and he leaped with joy in the womb of his mother Elizabeth, and she 


83 The entire passage we placed between quotation marks (relating to the Annun- 
ciation at the spring) is word for word from the Protoevangelium Jacobi. According 
to this source, there were two Annunciations: one at the spring and the second at 
the house of Joseph. St. Luke speaks only of the latter. 

34 Italics mine. The affirmation of Nikita Dobrynin is categorical, even if his 
argumentation is far from convincing. 


35 Jerem. i, 4. 
36 See Act. Sanct., July 20 (Jul. V, p. 11), for the fabulous origin of this legend. 


Needless to say, most of the legends that Nikita quotes as arguments do not seem to 
have much bearing on the Immaculate Conception. We shall pass judgment later 


on this and other arguments. 
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prophesied with her lips and cried out saying: ‘Whence is this to me that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me” (Luke i, 42-43). 
And when St. Nicholas was bathed, after his birth, he suddenly stood up 


on his feet without help.* 
The parents of St. Ephraem had a vision at the time of their child’s birth: 


a vine was planted on his tongue, and it grew and filled the entire earth; the 
birds came and fed from its fruit. The vine signified Ephraem’s infused 


wisdom. 


Of Alypius the Stylite® it is written that, before his birth, his mother had 
a vision of the babe carrying in his hand a beautiful lamb, having candles on 


its horn. 
St. Simeon the Stylite of the Admirable Mountain was conceived after 


John the Precursor promised the event to his mother. After his birth, he did 
not take nourishment from the left breast, God showing thereby that Simeon 


was to love the right way.” 
And it is written of Euthymius the great that his parents saw a vision 


before his birth, and heard the following words: “Lo, God gives you a child 
that shall truly bear his name [eu-thumé] in the churches.” 
The parents of Theodor of Edessa** saw a vision in church—they say 


87 §t. Nicholas, Bishop of Myre. ‘The incident is also related in the Russian 
Menaia (the Lives of the Saints, occupying in the Byzantine Office the role of the 
lessons of the second nocturn in our breviary) somewhat more intelligibly than by 
our delightful Nikita: “After his birth, as he was in his bath, he stood on his feet 
during three hours, all by himself, without being held by anyone. Thus standing, 
he gave glory to the Blessed Trinity, whom he was to serve so greatly” (Dec. 6). 
We shall quote frequently from the Menaia, although our edition is about a century 
later than the epoch of Nikita. Substantially, the text seems to be the same. 

38 The incident is related in the Vita S. Ephraem auctore anonymo interprete 
Gerardo Vossio (A. S. Feb. 1). It is also found in the famous Menology of Basil, 
but under the date of Jan. 28. It is, of course, only a pretty legend, as according 
to the best sources St. Ephraem was baptized as an adult. 

89 St. Alypius died ca. 518 or a little later, aged 99 years. See H. Delehaye Les 
saints stylites, Bruxelles (1923), pp. Ixxxii and 148. See also Menaia for Nov. 26. 

49It is Simeon the Junior, also called Simeon of the Admirable Mountain. See 
Delehaye, ibid., Ixiv; see also Menaia, May 24. 

41 St. Euthymius the Great (ob. 473). The incident is related more intelligibly by 
the Bollandists; “Be ye of good courage, for God shall give you a child who shall 
be of a good and tranquil disposition, hence he shall receive the name euthymia, and 
shall have a mild character” (Jan. II, p. 302). 

42St. Theodor of Edessa is not known in Greek hagiography; his name is not 
found in Father Delehaye’s Synaxarion (Propylea for A. S., November). He seems 
to have been a great favorite with the Russians who celebrate his feast on July 9. 
The Life of the Saint (in the Menaia for that day) was written by St. Basil, Bishop 
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Theodor of Tyr and the apostle Paul—who said: “In truth shall the child 
that will be born of you be a gift to God.” | 

And of Peter, the Metropolitan of Russia, it is written that when he was 
still in the womb of his mother, she had a vision how the ehild held a lamb 
in his hand, and between its horns there grew a beautifully leaved tree, 
covered with many leaves and fruit, and among its branches there shone many 
candles.** 

And when Sergius Makowskij** was still in the womb of his mother, he 
cried out three times, and was prepared to become a servant to the most Holy 
Trinity. 

Thus also of many, numberless others whom God has glorified. 

And let no one accuse me of impudence if I have dared to recall the con- 
ception and birth of many saints, for I adduced them as testimony to be applied 
to the present instance. For if God sanctified them, some from the bosom 
of their mothers, others when they were still in the bosom and St. John the 
Precursor in the sixth month after conception when he gave to him the gift 
of prophecy, how much more, then, did he sanctify his mother who was 
sanctified by God after her conception in the womb of her mother® and pre- 
pared to be his own tabernacle, who after her birth was led into the Holy 
of Holies where the grace of the Holy Spirit came down upon her and where 
she was fed by Angels. O, how terrible it is to speak and write of this 
ineffable and most great and terrible Queen and Lady. Nevertheless the 
heretical and corrupt teaching of the Nikonian books compelled me to do so. 

It is written (Prolog. for Oct. 1) how there was in the old days a priest 
named Cyriacus— I mention this in connection with the heretical words 
printed by Nikon—who saw in a dream the most Holy Mother of God and 
St. John the Theologian coming to visit him. He had prayed for many 


of Emesa (Homs). There has been a critical edition of this Life by Pomjalovskij: 
The Life of Our Father St. Theodore, Archbishop of Edessa, St. Petersburg, 1892, 
with Russian translation. 

43 (St.) Peter Metropolitan of Moscow (ob. 1326), whose Feast is kept on Decem- 
ber 26. More than a saint, he seems to have been a successful ecclesiastical politician. 
His great title to glory was that he transferred the metropolitan see of Russia from 
Vladimir to Moscow (Golubinskij: History of the Russian Church, II, 1, p. 133, 
Moscow, 1900, in Russian). Needless to say, the incident related in the legend of 
(St.) Peter is an embellishment of the one we referred to above from the Life of St. 
Alypius. 

44] have not been able to identify this Sergius Makowski. 

45 We have explained above what can be meant by the phrase “sanctified in the 


womb of her mother.” 
46 St. John the Evangelist is always called by Orientals St. John the Theologian. 
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hours and with perseverance that the most holy Mother of God come and 
visit him in his cell. And the most Holy Mother of God, clearly answering 
his prayer, said: “How canst thou wish that I visit thee when thou hast my 
enemy in thy cell”? And she departed. Cyriacus awaking began to torment 
himself, and to say in his mind: “Did I perhaps sin against her”? And he 
searched his conscience a long time without being able to find his sin. ‘Then, 
in his sadness, he took up the book of the Blessed Hesychius of Jerusalem“ on 
the last pages of which he found two discourses of the evil-believer Nestorius. 
He realized, then, that this was the enmy of Our Lady the Mother of God. 

And now, O mighty sovereign, we fear that on account of this Nikonian 
book we incur in like manner the wrath of our most merciful and most great 
Mediatrix, the Mother of God, of whom we live, and in whom we have 
placed all our hope now and forever, Amen.” 


Such is the testimony of the pope Nikita Dobrynin of 
Suzdal in favor of the Immaculate Conception. We have 
transcribed it in full so that the unbiased reader may form his 
own opinion. We have the right now to draw our conclusions. 


III 


Roughly, the testimony of Nikita can be divided into two 
main parts. In the first place he argues from the ancient 
Fathers, and it is interesting to realize that he quotes none but 
Greek Fathers, rather, I would call them late Byzantine 
Fathers, of the type that were then not so very well known in 
the Western schools of theology. We grant that the passage 
chosen from St. Andrew of Crete is not very forceful; but the 
more interesting passage is that of St. Tarasios. The bulk 
of this testimony consists precisely in the great number 
of wonderful epithets applied to Our Blessed Mother. With- 
out studying them in detail—this would take us far beyond 


47St. Hesychius of Jerusalem (ob. 428). His Feast is kept by the Greeks on 
March 28. 

48 It is scarcely to the point to recall that this Nestorius is the famous adversary 
of the Divine Maternity of Our Lady, who was condemned in the Council of 
Ephesus (Third Ecum.) in 431. 

49 Materials for the History of the Raskol (in Russian) IV, pp. 39-50. 
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the limits of our subject—we deem it sufficiently obvious that 
the greater part of these epithets imply in Our Lady a purity 
and freedom from sin that is unparalleled in any other 
creature. The placing of Our Lady in the Holy of Holies 
where she was fed by Angels supposes in her a purity far 
greater than the purity of any mortal man. She is shown as 
the Queen of Angels; she is shown as having singular relations 
to the Divinity, always expressed in terms of exquisite purity: 
spiritual incense, unburned bush, untarnished dove, immacu- 
late tabernacle. ‘This argument of Nikita is one of the ordi- 
nary arguments of Catholic theologians. 

The second part of Nikita’s demonstration, though much 
weaker, is, perhaps, more interesting to us. Needless to say, 
we do not consider very seriously the historical truth of all 
those wonderful legends that Nikita relates with such a child- 
like candor. Nearly all, we know, are spurious. But still, 
it is interesting to notice that there is not a single Western saint 
mentioned in Nikita’s enumeration. His line of argument 
was not, then, imported from the West. Again, this is the 
mode of argumentation: from extraordinary facts manifested 
either before the birth or at the time of the birth of certain 
saints, Nikita concludes that they were sanctified at the time. 
It is unimportant to study if the conclusion is correct; but, for 
Nikita, Our Lady is incomparably greater than these saints; 
greater than St. John the Precursor who was sanctified in the 
sixth month. Moreover, our author deduces the moment of 
sanctification of the saints he speaks of from the time some 
Divine manifestation concerning them, and this is really the 
point of all his argumentation from hagiography. Our Lady 
“was announced from afar by the prophets.” This sufficed 
for Nikita to conclude that she always was pure and that sin 
never contaminated her immaculate soul. 

But whether we like Nikita’s reasoning or not, we must 
conclude: (i) that he believed firmly that Our Lady never 
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had original sin; (ii) that, for him, it is heretical to maintain 
the opposite doctrine; (iii) that Nikita’s arguments show no 
sign of having been imported from the Latin West. They 
seem to grow naturally, though confusedly, from the ancient 
traditions of his own Church and country. 


IV 


To continue with our narrative: Nikita’s refutation of the 
Skrizal created a furor when he began to pass it on to his 
friends. His abundant erudition, even if it was not of the 
best sort, the familiarity with which he quoted the monuments 
of Russian liturgy and hagiography with which all his pious 
friends were familiar, and, perhaps more than anything else, 
his firm and uncompromising denunciation of the Latins and 
of what he thought to be Latin influences in Nikon’s liturgical 
reform seized the popular imagination. Although Nikita’s 
work was not yet perfected, rough copies were peddled about. 
The ever-watchful police of the Tsar heard of it, seized the 
papers, and confined the audacious writer in prison. But 
when the council of 1666 read Nikita’s document, it decided 
at once that a refutation had to be made. 

There was in Moscow at that time an extraordinary Greek 
bishop, named Paisius Ligaridés,” once a brilliant student of 
the Catholic College of San Atanasio in Rome, later an apos- 
tate, and a successful adventurer in Russia. He had come to 
Moscow in 1662 and became immediately the favorite of the 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich owing to the zeal he displayed 
against the patriarch Nikon, in disgrace at the time. His 
abundant erudition made him the outstanding man in Mus- 
covy. It was no surprise then that the council should have 
entrusted to him the task of refuting Nikita’s memorial. But 





50 For the biography of that extraordinary adventurer see Legrand: Bibliographie 
hellénique du XVII siecle, 1V, pp. 8-61 or Grumel, Dictionnaire de théologie catho- 
liqgue, IX, col. 749-757 (under Ligaridés). 
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when he came to the passage relating to the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Ligaridés, for once, agreed with the raskolnik, and 
with a great wealth of erudition, defended the privilege of 
Our Lady.” 

For some reason or other, the council was displeased with 
Ligaridés’ work. Perhaps because the Greek metropolitan 
loved pagan erudition too much. His style, subtle and sar- 
castic, would have scandalized the people, and the effect of 
Nikita’s denunciation would have remained unchanged. The 
duty of writing another refutation was then entrusted to 
another ecclesiastic then in Moscow, Simeon of Polotsk.” 
This time, the work of Lazarus who had also written against 
the Skrizal was also to be refuted. Simeon soon produced a 
book called the “Staff of Direction” which the council read, 
approved, and bade to be published under the title of “The 
Staff of Direction, Sanction, Punishment, Chastisement, 
Armed by all the Holy Council ...in the Year 7174 
[1666], May 7th.”” The following year, the council ex- 
amined this book anew, this time in presence of the two 
Eastern Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria, who had been 
summoned by the Tsar to depose Nikon, and it was approved 
once more.“ A more categorical approbation could not be 
obtained ; and, therefore, Patriarch Joasaph recommended its 


51]. Tatarskij, in a recension of Personality and Activity of Simeon of Polotsk 
which he published in the theological academy of Moscow: Supplements to the Edi- 
tions of the Works of the Holy Fathers, XLI (1888), pp. 658-659. Ligaridés’ work 
was edited by Subbotin in the ninth volume of his Materials for the History of the 
Raskol. I have looked in vain for that book in ever so many libraries. 

52.On Simeon of Polotsk see I. Tatarskij, Simeon of Polotsk, published first in the 
review mentioned above (Supplements to the Edition . . .), XXXVI (1885), 533-595; 
XXXVII (1886), 155-306; XXXVIII (1886), 3-83; later in book form, Moscow, 
1886. We quote from the review. 

53 Acts of the Council of Moscow of 1666-1667, IXth session (Material for the 
History of the Raskol, II, p. 110-112). The year 7174 is given, of course, a creatione 
mundi. 

54 Tbid., p. 185. 
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use to all pastors and even to laymen engaged in polemics 
against the raskol. 

Simeon of Polotsk, also, agreed with Paisius Ligaridés and 
with the raskolnik Nikita on this particular point of the Im- 
maculate Conception: 


Some [he says] who have attentively considered her purity and holiness do 
not hesitate to say that she never was subjected to original sin. And the 
orthodox Church is in accordance with them, for she sings on the day of her 
Nativity: “We sing thy Holy Nativity and we honor thy Immaculate Con- 
ception (neporocnoe zacatie) O God-chosen bride” (6th ode). In the day 
of her Presentation in the Temple, in the antiphon,”™ second versicle: “Before 
thy conception, thou wast pure, sanctified by God, and after thy birth thou 
didst offer thyself to Him as a pure oblation.” But here, some argue, it is 
said that she was sanctified before she conceived Christ in her womb, not 
before she herself was conceived in her mother’s womb. But the context 
forces us to apply the text to her own conception, for it is about that par- 
ticular conception before which Mary was sanctified ; then she was born, and 
later she offered herself as a clean oblation to God; consequently, it means 
her own conception, for these words cannot make sense if applied to the con- 
ception of Christ in her womb. Nevertheless, as some arguments and testi- 
monies from the Holy Fathers seem to confirm the opposite doctrine, namely 
that she was conceived in original sin,®* we leave the dispute to the theological 
schools and to the definition of a council.” 


Again we repeat. These views are not those of Simeon of 
Polotsk alone, for they were upheld, after due examination, 
by the council of the entire Church of Russia, as well as by 
many Greek bishops and even by the two Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch who were present at the council.” 


55 We cannot possibly translate siedalen, a versicle during which the Faithful sit. 

5% TI know of no Father who affirms explicitly that Our Lady was conceived in 
original sin. Some, it is true, seem to imply that Our Lord alone had the privilege 
of Immaculate Conception, and that the rest of men were conceived in sin: But it 
is net clear that the universality of the law should also apply to Our Blessed 
Mother. : 

57 Apud N. Nil’skij: Bibliographical Remarks on the Book the Staff of Direction 
in the review: Christian Reading, 1860, 2, p. 498. He gives the reference to the 
Staff of Direction: “part. I, arg. 10, pp. 35-36.” 

58 There were present 3 patriarchs (one, Nikon, to be deposed), 12 metropolitans, 
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This will astonish us much less if we realize that only a few 
years later, during the patriarchate of Joachim, in the last 
quarter of the century, several doctrines were banished from 
the Russian Church because they came too close to Latin 
theology. In the mean time, Simeon had published another 
work—a collection of sermons called “Spiritual Evenings”— 
in which we read this exposition of the dogma that leaves 
little room for doubt: 

The most pure Virgin Mary is pure in her divine soul, pure in her most 
holy flesh, for she is free from all sin, of all spiritual contamination; she is 
free from the sin committed by the will of Adam, transmitted to us by birth 
and called original sin. This, some say, because she was sanctified before 
her conception, for the Holy Church sings: “Before thy conception thou wast 
sanctified by God, and after thy birth thou didst offer thyself to Him as an 
oblation, to fulfil the vow of thy parents.” Others say that she was sanctified 
at the very moment of her conception. All theologians, however, say that she 
was born holy, pure and immaculate.” 


Opposition arose. There was a monk, named Euthymius, 
who was sorely vexed at Simeon. He had already protested 
against the unorthodox solutions proposed in the “Staff of 
Direction.” When later the “Spiritual Evenings” came out 
in print, Euthymius was once more roused to action. He 
viciously attacked Simeon’s “Latin syllogisms,” but failed to 
obtain his end; for the favor of the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich 
remained with Simeon until his death. It was only later, 
during the patriarchate of Joachim that was so decisive in 
giving an anti-Catholic direction to Russian theology, that 
Simeon’s works were condemned and that the opposite doc- 
trines (not only on the Immaculate Conception, but on several 
other points of theology) prevailed in Russia. 





9 archbishops, 5 bishops and a great number of archimandrites, hegumens and 


protopopes. 
58 All italics in this quotation mine. 
60 Apud V(ladimir) K(arlovié): Historical Study Serving to Justify the Old 


Believers, III (Czernowitz, 1886), 116. 
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V 


It is not an exaggeration to conclude: Before the advent of 
the Skrizal, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
held in the very heart of Muscovy, where Catholic influence 
could penetrate only with great difficulty. That same doc- 
trine was officially recognized by the great council of 1666 
and 1667. It was only later that the hatred of things Latin 
deprived the Russians of their faith in one of the most beau- 
tiful prerogatives of the Mother of God—that her virginal 
soul was never contaminated by sin, and never subject, even 
for an instant, to the impure power of Satan. 

It is consoling to realize that if official orthodoxy went 
astray, the faith has been kept by the poor persecuted “old 
believers” who number several millions among the more fer- 
vent of the Russian people. More consoling it is to realize 
that if the Immaculate Conception has been erased from the 
textbooks of theology, the liturgy has still kept the beautiful 
office of the “Conception of St. Ann,” for December 9, in 
which we read the most magnificent praises of Our Lady’s 
immaculate purity. And every day, after consecration, at the 
most mysterious moment of the liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, which is the daily Mass of the Byzantine rite, a hymn 
:s sung to Our Lady in which she is called preneporocnaja 
“Most Immaculate.” 








The Idea of God in 
Contemporary Thought 


R. G. BANDAS, S.T.M. 


immutable God—such is the demand of contem- 

porary thought. Theodicy, we are told, cannot but 
feel the impact of the changed views which have taken place 
in all departments of human interest. There is not a single 
subject on which men’s thoughts are the same today as they 
were fifty years ago. The point of view, instruments of in- 
vestigation, method of inquiry, particular interests involved, 
things sought for and discovered, all are different today, and 
involve corresponding changes in our idea of God. The col- 
lapse of the theistic arguments, anthropometric and homocen- 
tric philosophies, the substitution of democratic for oligarchic 
and monarchic governments, new conceptions of the super- 
natural, of the Bible, of authority and of Christ, the history 
and psychology of religion, the dynamic character of the 
world’s progress and of the nature of reality, all these demand 
a reinterpretation of the meaning of God in human experi- 
ence. Such works as C. H. Valentine’s “What Do We Mean 
by God,” J. F. Newton’s symposium, “My Idea of God,” 
E. H. Reeman’s, “Do We Need a New Idea of God,’” and 
C. A. Beckwith’s, “The Idea of God,’* develop in detail some 
of the causes for this new notion of the Deity. Let us study 
their arguments briefly. 


A NEW idea of God, a new concept of the eternal and 


1New York, 1929. 
2Boston, 1926. 
3Philadelphia, 1917. 
4New York, 1924. 
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I 


New political ideals. In the measure that democratic 
ideals crowd out the aristocratic, oligarchic and authoritarian 
ideas of an earlier age, the character of God is said to appear 
in different perspectives. His absoluteness and His respon- 
sibility only to Himself are giving way to the notion of rela- 
tivity and responsibility to men. Men, too, have rights and 
God is bound to respect them. The good of the common- 
wealth of humanity is paramount and must dictate Divine as 
well as human activity. The rapid spread of the idea of 
human equality, which found so striking an expression in the 
French and American Revolutions, cannot but transform the 
traditional concept of God. Such titles as Lord, King, 
Sovereign, Ruler, Master, Omnipotent, etc., have no appeal 
to the modern democratic mind. They were formed under 
the influence of courts and thrones. The modern mind desires 
not an irresponsible autocrat or aristocrat but a God who is 
suited to our forms of government. For the Americans He 
must be the “Idealized Common Will” or “President of the 
Great Cosmic Commonwealth.” W. James says:’ 

The vaster vistas which scientific evolutionism has opened and the rising 
tide of social democratic ideals, have changed the type of our imagination, and 
the older monarchical theism is obsolete or obsolescent. The place of the 
Divine in the world must be organic and intimate. An external creator and 
his institutions may still be verbally confessed at church in formulas that 
linger by their inertia, but the life is out of them; we avoid dwelling on them; 


the sincere heart of us is elsewhere. 
E. H. Reeman speaks in much the same tone:° 


There are many also who feel that the great democratic uprising of the 


5Pluralistic Universe, New York, 1916, pp. 119, 29; cf. by the same author, Pragma- 
tism, New York, 1913, p. 70. 

6Do We Need a New Idea of God, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 11; cf. also D. W. 
Faweett, Divine Imagining, New York, 1921, p. 222; J. R. Geiger, Some Religious 
Implications of Pragmatism, Chicago, 1919, p. 48; R. W. Sellers, Next Step is 
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world cannot be without its effect upon our thought of God, and who are 
finding it increasingly difficult to reconcile the oligarchic and monarchical 
elements that predominate in our common God-ideas with modern democratic 
urge and impulse. 


This emphasis upon human worth and democratic ideals 
may eventually lead to a discarding of the ideas of God and 
of the next life :’ 

Christianity is no longer the religion of slaves and underlings. It is the 
religion of the mightiest nations on earth. Its representatives possess wealth 
and power and preferment. It is no longer in the attitude of a suppliant, 
nor in that of an outsider and antagonist, but it sits in the councils of state 
and of industry and of science. Men who at least call themselves Christians 
are among the leaders in all these things. For this reason and for many 
others the conception of Christianity as centering chiefly in another life is 
rapidly losing its hold. 


New conception of man. ‘Traditional Protestant theology 
considered man as essentially corrupted by the Fall. His 
free will was destroyed, or at least weakened to such an extent 
that, left to his unaided powers, man sins in every action. 
Against this depraved humanity stood an inexorable God, full 
of fury and vengeance. His wrath was not appeased until 
Christ became our substitute in the true sense of the word and 
made our sins personally His own. In His Passion Christ 
suffered all the penalties of the damned; He became an object 
of God’s anger, a malediction and an anathema from the 
Father, an object of repulsion to the Heavenly court, a uni- 
versal sinner abandoned and persecuted by the Father; He 
died only after God’s wrath was wholly appeased. Man 
lamely grasps after Christ’s justice by trust or fiducia and 





Religion, New York, 1918; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, New York, 1917, 
p. 407; H. G. Wells, God the Invisible King, New York, 1917, p. 7; A. N. Whitehead, 
Process and Reality, New York, 1929, p. 520: “The Church gave unto God the attri- 
butes which belonged exclusively to Caesar.” 

7E. S. Ames, The New Orthodoxy, Chicago, 1918, p. 90; cf. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Theism and Humanism, in C. W. Reese’s Humanist Sermons, Chicago, 1927, p. 59. 
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covers himself with it as with a cloak; internally he remains 
as sinful and corrupt as before. All these ideas, however, are 
being summarily dismissed by the modern mind. Contem- 
porary thought emphasizes the ability and worth of natural 
man. It insists that man be brought into greater prominence 
in the general scheme of things and that he have a vote in 
cosmic councils and governments. Man must no longer be a 
mere puppet in God’s hands. In the measure that man in- 
creases, God must decrease. God’s absoluteness and respon- 
sibility only to Himself must give way to relativity and re- 
sponsibility to men. He must be a God who counts it more to 
serve than to rule. His vindictiveness must cede to pleading 
love. The Redemption must henceforth be explained solely 
in terms of its ethical appeal and subjective influence upon 
our lives. 

The new humanitarianism. Contemporary movements of 
benevolence make it necessary that God be interpreted in 
philanthropic terms. Just as kindness, sympathy and altruism 
are cardinal virtues among men, so must they also figure 
prominently in our picture of God. God cannot be worse 
than man. He cannot treat men with that disregard of their 
well-being and happiness which would disgrace a human 
tuler. This conception of God as pure and unqualified love 
is singularly promoted by a study of Christ’s life. Together 
with the purely dogmatic idea of God the modern mind rejects 
the Divinity of Christ and the Godward aspect of His atone- 
ment. It insists only on the ethical content of Christ’s per- 
sonality. It is especially the spirit of loving Fatherhood that 
it sees reflected in Christ. The relation of superiority and 
subordination is there found to be replaced by intelligent, 
sympathetic, and complete mutuality. It thus discovers its 
own spirit and sins embodied in Him, and seeks social welfare 
in adherence to the principles of His teaching and life. These 
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new values which it discovers in Christ it in turn carries over 
and incorporates into the idea of God. 

Denial of Revelation. “It is this discovery of religion in 
the natural as opposed to the supernatural,” says a contem- 
porary humanist, “this presence of the divine spirit in and 
through the familiar processes of life, it is this that constitutes 
the great achievements of our time.’”* The majority of con- 
temporary writers no longer consider the Bible as a deposit of 
Divine, supernaturally revealed and immutable truths. The 
Scriptures are said to contain neither definite and clear-cut 
doctrines nor ultimate forms of belief. They merely reflect 
the progressive ideals of the Jewish people in the varied cir- 
cumstances of their history. Even if the Bible did contain a 
final idea of God, it supplies no criterion for discriminating 
it from the many other conceptions of God. It does not 
enable us to determine what elements belong to Revelation 
and what elements are due to concomitant historical circum- 
stances, political ideals, and peculiar philosophies. A super- 
natural authority for infallibly interpreting and propounding 
revealed truths likewise has no place in the modern scheme of 
thought. The only admissible authority is that of science, 
history, religious experience, and the collective judgment of 
men. This radical change in the conception of the Scriptures 
and of authority carries with it a correlative change in the 
notion of God. 

Historical and functional value of the idea of God. The 
modern temper is one of observation, inductive verification, 
and historical inquiry. Religion and dogmas are traced back 
through the various stages of development to their sources. 
In the light of historical criticism it is found that no belief 
retains its validity unchanged through the different genera- 
tions. The aim of religion is to enable man to overcome in 





8John Haynes Holmes, Religion, a Survey and Forecast, in C. W. Reese’s symposium, 
Humanist Sermons, Chicago, 1927, p. 16. 
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the struggle for existence, to win compensation for the frus- 
trations of endeavor, to find courage and strength for the 
common social tasks, to attain fulness of life, to escape sin, 
sufferings, sorrow and death. These conditions always deter- 
mine the content of the idea of God. The idea is further 
shaped by the particular social consciousness in which it arose, 
whether nomadic, agricultural, national, democratic or auto- 
cratic. Analyze the contents of an idea of God, compare it 
with the prevailing ideas of different epochs, and you can 
easily determine the period to which it belongs. No one idea 
of God meets the varied needs of all peoples. Different 
peoples in different ages and countries, and the same people 
in different times and conditions, will need different ideas of 
God. An idea of God which originated in modes of thoughts 
alien to the modern world and spirit, needs to be restated to 
be acceptable to the contemporary intelligence. 

Traditional idea of God too static. ‘The God of scholastic 
and speculative philosophy, the Supreme Being of theologians 
and metaphysicians, is said to be too much aloof from the 
world’s needs and desires. This rigid and immutable God, 
existing in solitary bliss and perfection,’ this abstract Deity or 
logical formula, isolated and dwelling in “Epicurean felicity,” 
is incapable of participating in human affairs." S. McComb 
says:” 

An earlier age was very much concerned with high speculative arguments 
and proofs for the existence of a Deity. Today those reasonings fail to 
interest us. We feel that even if they could establish all they set out to do, 
we still would be left with our vital needs unsatisfied. 


The modern mind demands a God who will be attractive 
to the youths as they cross the threshold of responsibility and 


——____ 


9A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, New York, 1917, p. 411. 
10C, A. Beckwith, The Idea of God, New York, 1924, p. 30. 
11God’s Meaning in Life, New York, 1917, p. 1. 
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self-realization ; a God who will be helpful to men and women 
in their varied tasks of maturer years; a God who will be real, 
forgiving, soothing, in settlement work, in house-to-house 
visitations, in ministering to the sick, in rescuing the fallen, in 
religious revivals, in social reforms, in inculcation of civic 
virtues, etc. The historic creeds, the God of Nicea and of 
the theologians, do not meet these demands. Unless God is 
our companion, unless He is the working, struggling and 
eternal Toiler, He means nothing to us:” 


If we cannot relate the struggle of the universe with God and God with 
the struggle of the universe, how then can we anyhow think of God as the 
God of the universe? If it has all meant nothing to God, and if from the 
beginning He has stood aloof and remote from it all, what comfort, strength, 
or inspiration can we possibly find in a thought of His existence, and what is 
His existence? 


The new cosmology. According to the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis, the process of the world’s development is to be 
attributed to resident forces operating according to ascertain- 
able, fixed laws. The activity of an agent external to the 
world seems definitely excluded. Reality itself is no longer 
conceived as static but as dynamic. Movement, action, free- 
dom—these are the essential attributes of the universe. 
Nowhere is there to be found a fixed substratum which 
remains changeless amid the continual flux of the universe. 
The notions of essence, substance, and nature must henceforth 
be interpreted in terms of energy, and not of static being. 
Some contempories contend that there is nothing in the world 
which argues for an absolute beginning of its existence; that 
there is the same reason for assuming that the ultimate con- 
stituents of being are eternal as there is for holding that they 
began in time; that certain realities as, for example, time and 
space, number, the principles of logic, the principles of 
change, are by their nature changeless, eternal and wholly 





12E, H. Reeman, Do We Need a New Idea of God, Philadelphia, 1917, pp. 123-124. 
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beyond the region of possible creation. In the face of con- 
tentions such as these the notions of an immutable God, of 
Creation, Conservation, Providence, etc., must necessarily 
undergo radical change. 

Presence of evil in the world. The problem of evil, which 
has always disturbed and puzzled Christian thought, has 
assumed a new phase by reason of the World War. ‘The fol- 
lowing quotation from E. H. Reeman is indicative of the 
trend of contemporary thought on this point: 


To talk as some have sometimes done of God’s kindness and benevolence 
as manifest in supposed isolated instances of intervention and deliverance is to 
reduce reason to an absurdity and intelligence to a farce. A great ship goes 
to the bottom in an angry sea and of the multitude of passengers a few are 
saved; an epidemic sweeps a city or a country and out of the wreckage and 
waste of life a comparatively few are delivered; a war devastates a continent 
and of the multitudes fighting a minority—or even a majority, what does it 
matter—miss the shot-riddled and shell-shattered fates of their comrades. 
And they tell us that the goodness, benevolence and friendliness of God is 
manifest in the miracle of them that are saved. Pshaw! Can we believe 
it? . . . How can we logically call God “Father” and worship Him as love 
and goodness, if we assume that all this struggle and effort of the ages—the 
dark ages struggling toward the light—and all that has been involved of pain, 
anguish, and suffering, has been sanctioned and permitted when there was no 
real necessity and when things could just as easily have been done in some 
way that would have avoided it all? 


Similar statements from contemporary authors could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The problem of evil is principally 
responsible for the theories of a finite and evolving God. 


IT 


That the notion of God needs to be recast, reinterpreted and 
transformed—such is the unanimous verdict of contemporary 
thought. We have seen some of the reasons which in the 
mind of their exponents make such a change imperative. 





1830p. cit., pp. 124-125, 128-129. 
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But what substitutes will modern thought offer us for the 
traditional concept of an infinitely perfect Being? It is per- 
haps unfair to draw a rigid line of demarcation between the 
various concepts of God proposed by contemporary writers. 
One view merges imperceptibly into or implicitly contains the 
other. The following classification emphasizes various aspects 
of the modern notion of God rather than essential differences. 

A projected God. God is said to be a mere projection of 
our own subconscious states or of our social and racial in- 
stincts. Religion is regression to the age of parental shelter 
and a projection of the idea of fatherhood: we are not adult 
enough to face the bleak and barren prospect of an inhos- 
pitable world of nature; we still cherish the fancy that we 
have merely passed into a large nursery and believe that we 
are being cared for and safeguarded. Or, religion with all its 
ideas of majesty, power and glory is said to compensate for 
our inferiority. It is the special consolation of the weak, the 
oppressed and the outcast. The balance of misery and distress 
is adjusted by a picture of Heaven and by faith in a great 
deliverance. 

The deification of humanity, whether actual or ideal, is 
likewise a crypto-atheistic doctrine. The outstanding con- 
temporary representative of this view is E. S. Ames” of the 
University of Chicago. In his view God is the “Spirit of a 
people, and in so far as there is a world of humanity, God is 
the Spirit of the world.” He is the “Spirit of the world of 
living beings, taken in their associated and ideal experience.” 
The nature of God is perhaps best expressed by such titles as 
“Alma Mater” and “Uncle Sam.’”” 


14Religion, New York, 1929. 

15Op. cit., pp. 132, 134, 133. What intelligence, we ask, is to be derived from such 
definitions of God as the following: E. Burdette Backus, art. Christianity and 
Humanism, in C. W. Reese’s symposium, Humanist Sermons, Chicago, 1927, p. 74: 
“I find a quality in the universe that is akin to myself; the quality that manifests 
self in order, in beauty, in creative activity, in love. And I like to call this God.” 
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A finite God. Man needs to improve the universe, says 
J. Royce, and even God is in need of our help.” God is sus- 
tained by us and by the whole world.” “God is actually now 
doing the best He can and can’t do better—in all the struggle 
His interests are as much at stake as humanity’s.”"* “So far 
as we can judge from the divine handiwork, God is not 
infinite, certainly not omnipotent.” W. James is particularly 
dissatisfied with the traditional static absolute. He feels it is 
impossible to establish sympathetic relations with such a being. 
The metaphysical properties attributed to God have neither 
intelligence nor practical meaning. The scholastic arguments 
are unable to prove the truth of His moral qualities. A God 
who “works” and makes a difference to our experience and 
conduct is one who is finite either in knowledge or in power, 
perhaps in both.” 

According to H. G. Wells” God has begun and will never 
end. He is “neither all wise nor all powerful” nor is he the 
“Maker of heaven and earth.” He “presents himself as 
finite.” He is finite intelligence of boundless courage and 
limitless possibilities of growth and victory, who has pitted 
himself against death, who stands close to our inmost being, 
ready to receive us and to use us, to rescue us from the chagrins 





E. Stanton Hodgin, art. Theism and Humanism, ibid., p. 57: “God is the reality that 
gives life and phenomena its meaning and value—is the reality that stretches up to 
infinite heights above man and whenever we comprehend a truth or obey a noble 
impulse we lay hold on this reality; we rise to higher levels and experience an 
enlargement of moral and spiritual life.” 

16The World and the Individual, New York, 1901, Vol. II, p. 340. 

17§, Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, London, 1920, Vol. II, p. 398; cf. p. 388. 

18E. H. Reeman, Do We Need a New Idea of God? Philadelphia, 1917, p. 26. 

19John Haynes Holmes, art. A Struggling God, in J. F. Newton’s symposium, My 
Idea of God, Boston, 1926, p. 116. 

202A Pluralistic Universe, New York, 1916, pp. 311-312; cf. also R. H. Dotterer, 
The Doctrine of a Finite God in War-Time Thought in Hibbert Journal, Vol. XVI, 
no. 3; H. R. Mackintosh, A Philosopher’s Theology, in Contemporary Review, Decem- 
ber, 1917. 

21God the Invisible King, New York, 1917, p. 5ff. 
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of egotism and take us into his immortal adventure. He is a 
reality which began with the human race, growing with its 
growth, an ideal which gathers up into itself not only all the 
finer achievements of humanity but also all its unmeasured 
possibilities. He gathers up into himself our increasing 
human will, our spirit which is forever urging to the realiza- 
tion of what is potential in us, which, since we are destined 
to an immortal existence, is, therefore, itself everlasting. 

The evolving God. In his Evolution creatrice Bergson 
represents the universe as progressively evolving and develop- 
ing into its actual form. By the same processes it will con- 
tinue to develop throughout all future time. The impelling 
cause and upward thrust is a unified force which Bergson calls 
the élan vital. This upward thrust is often thwarted, its 
power is imperfect and its methods uncertain. If the “vital 
impetus” is identified with God (although this is uncertain), 
God is apparently a finite, changing, developing Being. The 
imperfections of the é/an vital, as manifested in the evolution- 
ary process, would be God’s own imperfections. The Creator 
would be confined and limited by His own creation, and the 
creature’s limitations and shortcomings would be such because 
of the corresponding imperfections and finiteness of God. 
Whether God be regarded as an indwelling power, analogous 
to the soul within its body, or one in essence with physical 
nature, the notion of a finite, evolving God is necessarily im- 
plied in Bergson’s philosophy. 

Instead of a God who dwells aloof and looks down indiffer- 
ently upon the world-process, Sir Henry Jones posits a God 
who “reveals himself in that process” and who “is the process 
from stage to stage, that is, from perfection to perfection.”™ 
Divine immanence involves the rejection of the idea of a per- 
fect unchangeable God. The impossibility of or absence of 





22A Faith that Inquires, New York, 1922, p. 274. 
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change is not necessarily a feature or condition of perfection :* 


To me the idea of God as the perfect in process, as a movement from splendor 
in the spiritual world, as an eternal achievement and never-resting realization 
of the ideals of goodness in human history, is endlessly more attractive and, 
I believe, more consistent with our experience in the present world than the 
idea of a Divine Being who sits aloof from the world-process, eternally con- 
templating his own perfections. 


S. Alexander draws a distinction between deity and God. 
Among the three principal empirical qualities known to us 
at present the highest is mind or consciousness. “Deity is the 
next higher empirical quality to the highest we know.”™ ‘The 
world has so far evolved from the original matrix through the 
following levels of existence: matter, life, and mind. “Deity 
is the next higher empirical quality to mind, which the uni- 
verse is engaged in bringing to birth.”” When in the evolu- 
tionary series mind was where deity is now, that is, on “in 
front,” mind was deity. Matter, too, was deity in its own day. 
But what is the being who possesses the quality of deity? 
S. Alexander answers :” 

God is the whole world as possessing the quality of deity. Of such a being 
the whole world is the “body” and deity is the “mind.” But this possessor 
of deity is not actual but ideal. As an actual existent, God is the infinite 
world with its nisus towards deity, or, to adapt a phrase of Leibnitz, as big 
or in travail with deity. 


The essence of God is Life, with its essential attribute of 
self-expression, John Haynes Holmes tells us. The evolution 
of the world is Life’s endeavor to develop the inherent des- 
tinies of its being. This process of self-development has 
passed from the unconscious to the conscious, from instinct to 
reason, from homogeniety to heterogeneity, from the blind 





8Ibid., p. 277. 
*4Space, Time, and Deity, London, 1920, Vol. II, p. 345. 
5Ibid., p. 347. 

*6Ibid., p. 353; cf. pp. 383, 394. 
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groping of the amoeba to the clear purpose of the mature man. 
“God is not the source of evolution, or even the guide of 
evolution. He is Evolution. For God is Life, and life is 
change and growth.” This finite God struggles and suffers 
as we do, knows power and victory, defeat and disappoint- 
ment, as we do, is faced by the same hazards of failure and 
agonies of endeavor as we are. In Him “we find a being like 
unto ourselves. Here is a ‘fellow laborer,’ as Paul so bril- 
liantly suggested. He can help us—and we can help him” !* 

Because of its vague, indefinite, and peculiar terminology it 
is difficult to classify the notion of God as expounded by A. 
Whitehead. God is said to be the actual reality by which the 
entire multiplicity of possible objects gets its graded relevance 
to each stage of togetherness, i.e., God is the principle of con- 


cretion. Through His activity concrete groups of qualities 
are everlastingly forming and reforming in the vortex of 
existence.” In a more recent work God is described as 
“dipolar.” God has a primordial and a consequent nature. 
“The primordial nature is conceptual, the consequent nature 


Art. A Struggling God, in J. F. Newton’s symposium, My. Idea of God, Boston, 
1926, pp. 117-118. 

*8Ibid., pp. 121-122. Quotations from evolutionists expounding the doctrine of an 
evolving God could be multiplied indefinitely. “The cosmic order,” says H. A. Over- 
street, art. God and the Common Will, in Hibbert Journal, Vol. XIII, 1914, p. 172, 
“is developing through the cooperative contributions (conscious and unconscious) of 
all creatures. Or to use sharply the older terminology, the God of the world is a 
growing God.” For Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution, New York, 1923, p. 36, 
“God is the Nisus through whose activity emergents emerge and the course of the 
world is directed”; cf. the holistic nisus of J. C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution, New 
York, 1926; D. Fawcett, The Divine Imagining, New York, 1921, pp. 218, 223. 

29Cf. Science and the Modern World, New York, 1925, p. 242 ff. R. A. Millikan’s 
definition of God, Science and the New Civilization, New York, 1930, p. 83, seems to 
reflect that of Mr. Whitehead: “The God of Science is the spirit of rational order 
and of orderly development, the integrating factor in the world of atoms and of 
ether and of ideas and of duties and of intelligence.” A. S. Eddington, The Nature 
of the Physical World, New York, 1929, p. 353, flippantly remarks that the “religious 
reader may well be content that I have not offered him a God revealed by the 
quantum theory, and therefore liable to be swept away in the next scientific revolu- 
tion.” cf. Arvid Reuterdahl, The God of Science, Minneapolis, 1928. 
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is the weaving of God’s physical feelings upon his primordial 
concepts.” God’s conceptual” 

experience is the primordial fact in the world, limited by no actuality, which 
it presupposes. It is therefore infinite, devoid of all negative pretensions. 
This side of his nature is free, complete, primordial, eternal, actually deficient 
and unconscious. The other side originates with physical experience derived 
from the temporal world, and then acquires integration with the primordial 
side. It is determined, incomplete, consequent, “everlasting,” fully actual, 


and conscious. 


To these two lists of irreconcilable predicates Mr. White- 
head adds the following group of antitheses concerning God, 
which from the viewpoint of the natural intelligence and first 
principles of reason are utter absurdities :® 


It is as true to say that God is permanent and the World fluent, as that 


the World is permanent and God is fluent. 
It is as true to say that God is one and the World many, as that the World 


is one and God many. 
It is as true to say that God transcends the World, as that the World 


transcends God. 
It is as true to say that God creates the World, as that the World creates 


God. 


Pantheism. Whereas the evolutionists emphasize the dy- 
namic aspect of the world, the pantheists consider the world 
primarily as static. A system of theistic Monism is unhesi- 
tatingly propounded by J. Evans. His attempt to answer the 
question, Is there a God? by determining the relation of mind 
to body, brings him to the following conclusion :” 


Instead of there being two things—God and the universe, there is but one 
system of energy which is at the same time both God and the universe. ‘Thus 
we reach the position of Theistic Monism. There is God, for there is nothing 
else. God is the All; the All is God. 





38Process and Reality, New York, 1929, p. 524. 


31]bid., p. 528. 
32Theistic Monism, London, 1928, p. 329; cf. also, pp. 255, 297, 304, 326. 
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With the passing of the gulf between man and nature, 
between God and nature, and between God and man, another 
writer tells us,” a new Trinity in Unity—God and nature and 
man—comes into being, and the universe becomes one. God 
is the life of the universe, its soul, its principle, and its inner- 
most reality. 

In E. H. Reeman’s system God is a mysterious Life Force 
identical with man :* 

It is this Life Force in man that has made him what he is and all that he is. 
Not only are we identified with this Life Force in the most vital sense and 


altogether dependent upon it, but in a profoundly true sense we are the Life 
Force operating in a certain direction. 


The universe is likewise to be identified with this Life 
Force: “The universe is the progressive revelation of its Life 
Force. It is the Life Force in activity—the Life Force ex- 
pressed and expressing. There is no mystery about this part 
of it at least. What the universe is, that the Life Force is.”” 
This Life Force or God needs man’s help to win His victories 
and to carry the cosmic efforts to yet more glorious achieve- 
ments. 


III 


Out of this mass of incredibly crude doctrines concerning 
God—so crude and revolting as to make even some of the 
moderns desire a technical and equivalent terminology in 
order to avoid constant misuse and blasphemy of the thrice- 
holy Name*”—we shall select only such points as lend them- 
selves to serious philosophical discussion. 


33Edmond Holmes, Two or One? A Defense of the Higher Pantheism, in Hibbert 
Journal, April, 1926, pp. 404-420. 

34Op. cit., p. 66. 

35[bid., p. 111. A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, New York, 1917, p. 255, 
speaks of the organic connection of God with the universe and denies that the 
separateness of one being from another is “ontological.” 

36R, B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, New York, 1912, p. 22: “No one 
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In the first place the true God cannot be an evolving or 
finite God. It is worthy of note that the very characteristics 
and attributes of the world which form the basis of the theistic 
arguments, namely, movement, dependency, contingence, com- 
position, and ordered multiplicity, contemporary writers 
attribute to God. Just as the universe demands a cause, so 
also for the same reason does the modern God demand a cause. 
In other words, the modern God needs a God. If the natural 
intelligence cannot stop satisfied with a contingent and im- 
perfect world, it likewise cannot rest satisfied with an imper- 
fect evolving God. Mutability demands a First Mover, 
dependency an Efficient Cause, contingence a Necessary 
Being, graded perfections a Perfect Being, and ordered mul- 
tiplicity a Supreme Intelligence. 

This is especially true with reference to a Prime Mover. 
God cannot evolve or be the subject of movement. Common 
sense demands that every movement, even though it be the 
movement of a modern God, have its source in a Mover dis- 
tinct from it. Everything that is moved is moved by another. 
Everything has a sufficient reason either in itself or in another. 
To deny that movement has need of a mover or a cause, is to 
affirm that something is at once and under the same formal 
aspect undetermined and determined, mover and moved. An 
undetermined determined, however, is a contradiction in 
terms and an impossibility. Movement as movement can 
never be ultimate, either in the universe or in God. God is 
pure Being, Subsistent Being. He neither gives existence to 
Himself nor receives it from another. He cannot be said 
to have being, He simply is. 

Nor, secondly, can God be organic with the world. ~The 





has taken the name of the Lord his God in vain so frequently and so unconcernedly 
as the philosopher. While philosophers dispute, believers witness with dismay the 
apparent dissolution, not only of God, but of immortality, freedom, marriage and 
democracy as well. I wish that philosophy, for technical purposes, might speak a 
language of its own.” 
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five proofs for God’s existence, as we pointed out before, issue 
in five Divine attributes: primus movens, primus efficiens, 
primum necessarium, primum et maxime ens, primus guber- 
nans intelligendo. Each of these attributes must belong to a 
Being in whom essence and existence are identical and who 
for that reason is Being itself, Subsistent Being.” In brief, 
if the world is changing and changeable, God is immutable; 
if the world is imperfect and composite, God is absolutely 
simple, transcendent, and essentially distinct from the world; 
if everything that exists outside of God is by nature only sus- 
ceptible of existing, composed of essence and existence, God is 
He Who Ils. 

The primary principles of reason oblige us to exclude from 
God all material and bodily composition. Composition im- 
plies dependency, because every composite is posterior to its 
component parts and dependent on them. It presupposes a 
cause, for things in themselves different cannot be united 
unless by an extrinsic agent. Again, no matter how perfect, 
subtle and delicate God’s body, it would always be less noble 
than the Divine soul, the source of its life. There would, 
consequently, be something imperfect and limited in God. 
The body would not be life but would only participate in life. 
It would not be the principle of movement but would itself be 
moved. It would not be the principle of all order but would 
itself be organized. It would constitute with the Divine soul 
a composite more perfect than its parts. The first Being is 
absolutely simple and wholly spiritual. He has neither eyes 
nor senses but a purely spiritual intuition, neither passions nor 
emotions but a wholly spiritual love, neither anger nor wrath 
but only strict justice. 

Thirdly, to identify God with the universe is to deny the 
following principles of common-sense: 





37Sum. Theol., I, q. 3, a. 4. 
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The principle of individuality and freedom. If the world 
were one substance with God, our actions would not be com- 
plete in themselves; they would be something partial and 
ordained to the whole. Our volitions would not be inde- 
pendent. Liberty, which is based on the indifference of the 
will, supposes that the determination of the will is contingent, 
that its act can be posited or withheld. Under Pantheism no 
volition is contingent but is impelled by the necessary and 
inevitable evolution of the universal substance. With the 
disappearance of these fundamental principles, morality itself 
would no longer have a sound basis. 

Principle of contradiction. To affirm that the same being 
is at once perfect and imperfect is to destroy the principle of 
contradiction. A being that is in motion, evolves endlessly, 
and acquires new perfections, cannot at the same time be called 
actually perfect. Pantheists attribute to one and the same 
being formal qualities which are opposed to one another in a 
contradictory manner as, for example, life and non-life, body 
and spirit, virtue and vice. If all phenomena of the world 
are something Divine, all actions, even the sinful ones, would 
be praiseworthy and deserving of a reward. 

Principle of causality. Pantheists affirm that potencies 
pass into act, but at the same time exclude any cause that 
would actualize such potencies. The universal substance is 
conceived as evolving and as capable of receiving infinite 
determinations. In the beginning it was wholly potential. 
It will become absolutely perfect when it has received the last 
form of evolution. But what causes the hidden potentialities 
of this monistic whole to flower into actualities? The dif- 
ferent genera, species, and individuals which arise in the 
process of evolution, are not mere manifestations of the 
common substance but new perfections. But where seek a 
sufficient reason for these new and positive additions of being? 

The modern teaching of a God organic with the universe 
is an exaggerated and erroneous form of the doctrine of God’s 
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omnipresence. God is in all things, not as an accident or as 
a part of their essence, but as efficient cause. Things not 
only receive being from God at their inception, but are 
sustained by Him in being, power, and operation. As long 
as a thing exists God must be present to it according to its 
mode of existence. Since being is fundamentally inherent, 
innermost, and formal in respect to everything, God is inti- 
mately present to all creatures. Since, by reason of His 
simplicity, God’s power is not distinguished from His essence, 
God is in all things by His essence. Yet, though omnipresent, 
the Divine substance does not enter into substantial union with 
created things but remains distinct from them; it is not con- 
tained in them but rather contains them.” St. Thomas says:” 


God is in all things by His power, inasmuch as all things are subject to His 
power; He is in all things by His presence, as all things are bare and open 
to His eyes; He is in all things by His essence, inasmuch as He is present to 
all as the cause of their being. 


IV 


Again, a common contemporary objection against tra- 
ditional theodicy is the claim that the Christian God is a sort 
of Divinized superman, a monarch or king dwelling in the 
skies, imperiously demanding our incense and adoration, and 
arbitrarily determining the course of human events. The 
answer to this objection involves the question of the purpose 
and value of our analogical, metaphorical, and anthropo- 
morphic concepts of God. Why have rational creatures, 
from the times of Genesis down to our own day, applied to 
God the titles of Lord and King? Was it a mistaken and 
hopeless anthropomorphism? Or was it an attempt of the 
spontaneous intelligence to express, in a feeble manner at least, 
the fact that God is the author of our esse, vivere, and 
conservari? 


38Cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 8, a. 3, ¢. 
39Jdem, ibid. 
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Since God is a pure Spirit and cannot fall within the 
domain of the five senses, we have no direct positive concepts 
of Him. The mind rises to a knowledge of the Divine essence 
and attributes by means of concepts derived from material 
things. These concepts are mediate, indirect, imperfect, 
analogous. The possibility of analogous concepts concerning 
God is based on the creature’s similitude to God. Every 
creature is a limited participation and imitation of the Divine 
Exemplar. The First Cause demanded by the five theistic 
arguments must possess in an absolute manner the perfections 
found in the world. A cause cannot realize anything except 
according to the perfections which it bears in itself: omne 
agens agit simile sibi. Needless to say, concepts derived from 
material things are not predicated of God univocally or with- 
out first undergoing due purification and rectification. Because 
our concepts of the supernatural are derived from concrete 
material objects, the human mind at times seizes on those 
expressions which best set forth God’s perfections. Scripture 
attributes to God such metaphors as “fire,” “sun,” “fountain 
of living water,” “lion,” etc. In the same way God is 
called “Lord,” “King,” “Master,” and “Sovereign.” Catholic 
thought does not attribute these titles to God in a univocal 
sense, so that both God and man would be considered as pos- 
sessing in the same measure one and the same property. 
Every metaphor and anthropomorphism implies a latent com- 
parison and perfection. It is this implied perfection, and not 
the metaphorical or anthropomorphic attribute, which is 
predicated of God. It is verified in Him, not in the same 
way as in finite creatures, but in a sublime, transcendental and 


analogous manner. 





£0Sum. Theol., I, q. 4, a. 3. 
‘1Deut. iv, 24. 

42Mal. iv, 2. 

43John vii, 38-39. 

*4Osee xi, 10. 











Background for Our Secular- 
ized Public Schools 


BURTON CONFREY, M.A. 


EVERAL studies have revealed how, as a result of the 
close relationship of civil and ecclesiastical polity dur- 
ing the early history of our country, general instruction 

and religious training were completely interwoven in all 
schools." The principal aim of elementary education was the 
inculcation of religious beliefs;? it was not until the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the Catholic objection to 





1Clinton H. Brewer, A History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church 
to 1835 (Yale University, Studies in Religion, New Haven, 1924); Samuel W. Brown, 
The Secularization of American Education (New York, 1912); Elsie W. Clews, 
Educational Legislation and Administration of the Colonial Governments (New 
York, 1899); Arthur J. Hall, Religious Education in the Public Schools of the State 
and City of New York (Chicago, 1914); Elsie G. Hobson, Educational Legislation 
and Administration in the State of New York from 1777-1850 (Chicago, 1918) ; 
George L. Jackson, Development of School Support in Colonial Massachusetts (New 
York, 1909); George H. Martin, Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School 
System (New York, 1898); Samuel C. Parker, History of Modern Elementary Educa- 
tion (Boston, 1912); Susan M. Reed, Church and State in Massachusetts, 1691-1749 
(University of Illinois Publications, Vol. III, No. 4, 1914); Sherman M. Smith, 
Relation of the State to Religious Education in Massachusetts (Syracuse, New York, 
1926) ; George Stewart, Jr., History of Religious Education in Connecticut, 1633-1861 
(New Haven, 1924); Carl Zollman, Church and School in the American Law (St. 
Louis, 1918). 

2For a decade following the 1840's, it is true, the General Assembly of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church failed in its attempt to maintain parochial schools suc- 
cessfully, but even today at Atlanta, Georgia, the North Avenue Presbyterian Chris- 
tian Day School uses the Bible as the fulcrum of its teaching, and its thirty teachers 
offer instruction on grade- and high-school level. The Lutheran Church of the 
Missouri synod still trains children in its own schools until they are confirmed at the 
ages of fourteen and fifteen. The Junior Walther League Society continues the work 
and passes youths of seventeen to the Senior branch of the Society, which continues 
recreational and educational programs planned to make religion a vital part of the 
adult life of its members. 
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the use of the King James version of the Bible became the 
basis on which the entire fight against the teaching of religion 
in the public schools centered, that many Protestants rallied to 
the upholding of the public schools*® and abandoned their idea 
of establishing a system of parochial schools.* 

Although today Catholics see, without raising any question, 


“The Protestant denominations, being generally in the majority, naturally were 
somewhat favored, and quite frequently succeeded in having their particular religious 
instruction continued in the public schools which had succeeded their parochial schools. 
In consequence, the shift of Protestant parochial schools into the public school system 
was rapid and unimpeded. The same was not, however, true of the Catholics. They, 
being in the minority in most communities, naturally received a less liberal treatment. 
Hence they quite generally retained their parochial schools and have them to the 
present day. Where the Catholic schools were given up, in many instances, it was 
because in that community the Catholics were sufficiently strong to control the school 
and its religious teaching after it had been allowed to pass under the control of public 
authorities.” For amplification, see Carl Zollman, Religion Education, 21 (1926) ; 
80ff. 

4The Presbyterian General Assembly (Old School) advocated the establishing of 
parochial schools. See the New Englander, April, 1848 (pp. 230ff.), the New England 
Puritan, Nov. 19, 1846, and July 1, 1847. Horace Bushnell of Yale, strongly anti- 
Catholic, fearing the movement might be successful and the common schools dis- 
continued, wrote “A Discourse on the Modifications Demanded by the Roman Cath- 
olics.” Pages 11ff. are especially pertinent. The pamphlets issued in such controversies 
are illuminating for their revelation of current public policy. See Michael D. Collins, 
“Parental Rights in Christian Education vs. Secular Education” (Jonesburg, Mo., 
1902); “Extract from Gov. Alcorn’s message and Rt. Rev. W. H. Elder’s letter on 
the subject of popular education” (Jackson, Miss., 1871); James Conway, S.J., “Re- 
spective Rights and Duties of Family, State, and Church in Regard to Education” 
(New York, 1885); Edmund F. Dunne, “Our Public Schools: are they free for all?” 
(2nd ed., New York, 1875); Fénelon’s “Letters to the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, Catholic 
Bishop of New York, upon the present system of public education, with suggestions 
for a plan more effectual and less expensive; recommended to the approbation of 
Christians of all denominations” (Philadelphia, 1845); Wm Gleeson and F. M. 
Pixley, “Common School Questions” (San Francisco, 1883) ; B. Hartman, “Religion or 

No Religion in Education: the most important question of the hour” (2nd ed., Alton, 
Illinois, 1894); I. T. Hecker, “Catholics and Protestants Agreeing on the School 
Question” (a report from the Catholic World of February, 1881); Levi S. Ives, 
“Importance of Christian Education: a charge delivered at the Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, June 1, 1833” (Fayetteville, 1833); Thomas J. Jenkins, 
“Judges of Faith and Godless Schools: addresses to Catholic parents” (New York, 
1892) ; Bishop McQuaid and Francis E. Abbot, “The Public School Question as under- 
stood by a Catholic American Citizen and by a Liberal American Citizen” (Two 
lectures, Boston, 1876); Thomas S. Preston, “Catholic View of the Public School 
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State funds used for supervising private schools and requiring 
reports from them, they recognize the folly of asking for State 
support for their parochial schools.* Should, however, the 
State constitutional inhibitions’ and the antagonism to the 
Catholic Church which now prevents the just apportionment 
of the public funds to schools educating millions of Catholic 
children, as has been mentioned in the Papal Encyclical on 
Education, be removed, not only would the free allotment 


Question: a lecture delivered in the Hall of Cooper Institute, Jan. 16, 1870” (New 
York, 1870). 

5For a survey of how various States have granted funds to religious sects for educa- 
tional purposes, see Bishop Turner’s article in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VII. Here 
we see the Church’s rights bounded not by the subject of religion but by the spiritual 
interests of the children committed to her care. For Cardinal Gibbons’ opposition to 
a proposed bill for State appropriation for Catholic schools in Maryland, consult 
Will’s Life, 1:479. 

Whether Catholics secured a share of public funds in the early history of the States 
usually depended on local conditions. In New York and Massachusetts, as we have 
seen, and in many instances in the West, Catholics received State support as did 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and others. In California, for instance, in 1851, we find 
a school tax levied and shared by the numerous parochial schools (Dexter, p. 147). 
In Arizona, on Feb. 3, 1875, a bill introduced to share the public funds with Catholic 
schools was defeated by but one vote, although no word of the struggle is recorded 
in the journal of the Assembly that handled the matter. (See Stephen B. Weeks, 
“History of Public Education in Arizona,” U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 17, p. 29.) 

Catholic Encyclopedia (Schools in the U. S.) discusses certain compromises 
arranged to aid Catholic schools in Savannah, Ga., St. Augustine, Fla., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and at Stillwater and Faribault, Minnesota. Will’s Life of Cardinal Gibbons 
discusses the last in detail, 1:482ff. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., discusses (State Aid for 
Private Schools, America, 43:135f., May 17, 1930) “The Catholic Public Schools,” 
a designation expressing very Closely the mind of the Supreme Court which reviewed 
the Louisiana statutes in connection with providing free tests for private schools. 
“The Catholic schools serve, in the best sense, a public cause and promote a public 
good. . . . Do those who look askance upon the Catholic school realize that in it alone 
is formed the public opinion desired by our forefathers? Public funds would not be 
better used than for the support of a school of that kind.” 

®In Survivals and New Arrivals, p. 162, Belloc feels that if the State were to 
support Catholic schools, they would have to teach State doctrines which presupposes 
“a common body of truth in morals, a common standard of philosophy, a common 
attitude towards the past, toward external nature, and toward man.” The State’s 
production and continual nourishing of the modern mind shows how hostile such 


education can be. 
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reflect democracy, but it would answer any doubt as to actual 
public demand for public schools which are bolstered and 
favored by enormous appropriations above and against all 
other systems. 

The history of higher education in America is similar to 
that of the elementary schools. Like that of all colonial col- 
leges, the avowed purpose of Harvard, for instance, which the 
Puritans founded “to protect the churches from an illiterate 
ministry,” was the preparation of religious teachers. In fact, 
particular religious denominations built and controlled ten 
out of our eleven colonial colleges. Even today two-thirds of 
our colleges and universities have religious affiliations or have 
been heavily endowed because of their religious origin and 
history. At the time of the Civil War, of the 246 colleges 
that had appeared in America, only 17 had been founded by 
the State. 


I 


In the history of the secularization of our public-school 
system, we have not had synthesized, however, the social back- 
ground and religious and political conditions because of 
which the instruction in our schools became secularized. 
That the schools and our social order form an intricate nexus 
in which the educational system is the direct result of our life 
as a social group, no one will deny; consequently, the purpose 
of illustrating from our history as a nation becomes apparent. 
The laws recorded on our statute books reflect our social 
growth, our attempted adjustments in absorbing heterogeneous 
elements into our communities; they reflect also national 
movements, definite stages in our growth and development as 
a political body.’ 

"In The Transit of Civilization (Appleton, 1901), Edward Eggleston presents an 


attractive account of the social life of our American colonies in its relation to Euro- 
pean background. See also the same author’s Beginners of a Nation (Appleton, 1897). 
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History records State education under the Roman emperors. 
In the second century, Hadrian erected the Athenaeum in 
Rome; the government paid its teachers. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Constantine maintained a faculty of 31 professors in the 
Auditorium at Constantinople. During the Middle Ages 
Christian philosophy emphasized the right of parents (the 
family) to train their children and had quite obliterated the 
pagan idea of the child as pupil and property of the State; 
and it was not until the Protestant Revolt in the sixteenth 
century that we find the ancient Spartan idea of a State 
monopoly of education revived. When private judgment 
supplanted the teacher appointed by Christ (the Church), 
every man became priest and teacher—his own interpreter of 
Holy Writ. From this situation it was not a far step to the 
inclusion of secular interests in a school curriculum.* 

Materialism, rationalism, infidelity,’ and deism permeated 





Professor L. A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School, surveys with words and pic- 
tures this phase of American history in his American Idealism, Vol. X, in the Pageant 
of America Series (Ralph H. Gabriel, editor, Yale, 1928). His Maturity of the 
Churches traces the development of the various sectarian religious groups and their 
activities. 

8In the work of Comenius (1592-1671) we find a tendency in this direction; but 
his influence and that of Locke (1632-1704), who agreed with him in this matter, was 
small in relation to the elementary schools of his time. (Locke was not the naturalist 
that Rousseau and Basedow were. From some of his expressions he might be con- 
sidered deistic, but because of his Puritan training and free and easy reference to 
religious matters he shall be given the benefit of the doubt.) When, however, 
Rousseau’s Emile appeared (1762), the secular idea got a real hold on elementary 
education. Rousseau’s and Tom Paine’s emphasis on individuality and the natural 
rights of man contributed its share to the separation of the Church and State in the 
United States. Such a determination as that of the Baptists in Massachusetts, who 
persisted in refusing to pay tax for the support of ministers and churches not their 
own, widened the breach between civil and ecclesiastical government. As the nine- 
teenth century unrolled and infidelity grew, indifference to religion accompanied plans 
for escaping church attendance and the paying of tithes to the State church in various 
communities. 

®The French Revolution and such writers as Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot con- 
tributed to the growth of infidelity and deism in the early history of our country. 
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late eighteenth-century thinking and took their toll in France 
and in England, although in the latter (as in the American 
Colonies), since conformity brought material rewards, such 
beliefs were not flaunted. However, the names and histories 
of Tom Paine, Jefferson, Ethan Allen, Thomas Cooper, and 
Joseph Priestley, suggest how common were such anti- 
religious views in America. 

Another factor in the secularization of our education not 
usually discussed is the spirit of nationalism, which received 
its greatest impetus from the Napoleonic Wars. The attempt 
of European States to unite all national resources for protec- 
tion against their neighbors focused the ramifications of a ten- 
dency which since the Renaissance had encouraged State con- 
trol of education by emphasizing the doctrine of the all- 
powerful State, which had been taught by the Roman law 
schools of the universities (ordines legislatorum). Luther 
and Melanchthon pleaded with civil authorities to enforce 
attendance at school, a necessity after the Protestant Revolt. 
Before the middle of the sixteenth century, the school ordi- 
nances put the control of the schools wholly within the power 
of the German cities; and Luther and his followers considered 
themselves officers of the State. 

The nationalism of France and the threat of Napoleon soon 
forced Prussia to consider education in terms of national 
defense; and the Allegemeines Landrecht (or codification of 
their civil law in 1794) posited specifically State control of 
education. Out of the movement grew a national system of 
education, with compulsory attendance and the obligation of 
maintaining public schools. These political and military 
motives in which originated the German system of State 





Daniel Dorchester surveys the infidelity of the period in his Christianity in the U. S. 
since the First Settlement (1818), pp. 313ff. 

In the Law of Connecticut, 1808 (p. 296), we find a statute making atheism and 
infidelity a felony. 
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schools appear in all nations today;” and patriotism, which 
was a flame on the altar has become such a devouring con- 
flagration that the religion of nationalism is stronger than 
Christianity, for it triumphs over all scientific and religious 
bonds. Research scientists of France, for instance, will gladly 
butcher research scholars of the enemy. 

In France the State system of schools may be traced directly 
to the French Revolution, whose evils spread to America ;" 
the schools were to promote national culture. The Constitu- 
tion of 1791 organized a system of public instruction; the 
National Assembly appointed a commission of Public Instruc- 
tion; and we have education officially recognized as a State, 
instead of Church, function.” 

When Napoleon III suppressed the rights of the Univer- 
sity, which was eager to prevent clergy or parents from con- 


trolling education, he assumed its privileges and functions for 
the State and thereby extended his power over the primary 


10In his Education and Democracy (p. 108f.), John Dewey explains the phenomenon 
thus: “Under the influence of German thought in particular, education became a civic 
function and the civic function was identified with the realization of the ideal of the 
national State. The State was substituted for humanity; cosmopolitanism gave way 
to nationalism. ‘To form the citizen, not the man, became the aim of education... . 
The after-effects of the Napoleonic Conquests made it felt, especially in Germany 
(and subsequent events proved the correctness of the belief) that systematic attention 
to education was the best means of recovering and maintaining their political integrity 
and power. Externally they were weak and divided. Under the leadership of Prus- 
sian statesmen they made this condition a stimulus to the development of an extensive 
and thoroughly grounded system of public education.” 

11[In the United States “the public mind has become more unsettled on religious 
subjects than at any former period; and the young, especially, thought it a mark of 
spirit to call into question the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, if not the truth of 
Christianity itself.” Chauncey Goodrich, “Revivals of Religion in Yale College,” Quar- 
terly Register, February, 1838, p. 294. (In a footnote the author adds the fact that 
at one time the Church of Christ in the college was reduced to four or five members.) 
In his Travels (1822 edition), 4:383, Timothy Dwight remarks that “the influence of 
the French revolution, which for a time threatened us with moral ruin, was to a great 
extent counteracted by the evils of the revolution itself, by the character of the men 
who successfully conducted it, by the evils which flowed from it as consequences.” 

12Edward Hartman Reisner, Nationalism and Education since 1789 (Macmillan, 


1922), p. 12f. 
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and secondary schools. Other monarchs on the Continent 
saw the advantage to imperial despotism of having a royal or 
imperial system of education under the absolute authority of 
the State and, therefore, in no way free.” John Dewey sees 
in the philosophy behind our public-school system a kind of 
like nationalism.“ To him the identity between the move- 
ment for a State-supported education with the nationalistic 
movement in political life holds incalculable significance in 
relation to movements that developed later. 


II 


Our concept of the State should be Christian; the Fathers 
of our country were convinced that as a nation we could not 
endure unless religion and morality flourished among the 
people. Washington’s “Farewell Address’ echoes the Vir- 


ginia Bill of Rights, which appeared but eight days after the 
Declaration of Independence; and even in the present cen- 
tury we seem to retain claim to the title of Christian nation,” 
although statistics reveal Christianity one of the less important 


13O0restes A. Brownson treats this matter in Catholic Quarterly Review (1858), 
3 (N. Y. series) : 88. 

14Op. cit., p. 108f. 

15“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. . . . ” Writings, 13 :307. 

16“No free government, or the blessing of liberty, can be preserved to any people, 
but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, 
and by a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

17In his American Commonwealth, 2:793f., (1914 ed.) Lord Bryce records the 
influence of religion in the U. S.: “One is startled by the thought of what might befall 
this huge yet delicate fabric of laws and commerce and social institutions were the 
foundation it has rested upon to crumble away. [Religion is the foundation to which 
he refers.] The more democratic republics become, and the more the masses become 
aware of their own power, the more do they need to live, not only by patriotism, 
but by reverence and self-control, and the more essential to well-being are those 
sources whence reverence and self-control flow.” Although Christianity is not “the 
law of the land,” in Holy Trinity Church vs. U. S. (Supreme Court decision, 1892), 
Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the unanimous court, proclaimed us “a religious 
people.” 143 U. S. 457, 468, 470. A Japanese inspecting American schools for his 
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religions within our borders and although the spread of 
divorce and of non-moral, if not illegal, business and profes- 
sional practices suggest a decided veering from the Christian 
tradition in which our charters, customs, and laws were 
originally rooted, and out of which arose our claim to a 
Christian economic and social life. 

The Federal Constitution granted entire religious freedom, 
while the lack of agreement among the various States con- 
cerning a common educational policy left the matter entirely 
in the hands of the State and local authorities.* The secular- 
ization of the curriculum of the public schools is, moreover, 
but a phase of the separation of Church and State, incidental 
for the most part rather than purposeful, and more or less 
continuous since our earliest existence as a nation.” Follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War, under that philosophy which 
posited that in a democracy the individual citizen can best 
make his contribution to the general good only on the basis 
of intelligence, the educational function gradually shifted 
from ecclesiastical to civil authority” and was not only totally 
withdrawn but expressly excluded from the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government.” 

Because of such State legislation as the Massachusetts Law 





government was astounded when a teacher in a public high school said: “We do 
not have moral instruction. You will have to go to a private school for that.” He 
was amazed by the discovery that Christians made no provision for moral education. 

18Thomas M. Cooley explains (Constitutional Limitations, 2nd ed., p. 512) the 
fact that so long as public order is not disturbed, the States have never interfered 
with religious freedom by the fact that history shows the futility of encouraging or 
suppressing religious opinions by rewards, penalties, or legal terrors. The union of 
Church and State in America is so opposed to our institutions as to be wholly 
impracticable and would but encourage discontent and disorder. 

19See Dr. Weigle’s Religious and Secular Education (The American Tract Society), 
p. 8ff. See also his “Secularization of Public Education,” Religious Education, 21:90, 
February, 1926. 

20Brewer, Clifton H., A History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church 


to 1835, p. 20. 
21§, T. Spear, Religion and the State (New York, 1876), p. 210, amplifies this idea. 
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of 1847, which forced every community of a certain size to 
maintain a school, throughout the nation we have schools 
from which all religious training has been excluded.” An 
objection to a religious element in the school program ex- 
cluded that element, and in no instance was anything religious 
substituted. After a century of this procedure, naturally the 
curriculum is thoroughly secularized. 

To be specific. The Ordinance of 1787, legislating for the 
Northwest Territory (out of which the northern States west 
of the Alleghenies were formed) proclaimed: “Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.’”™ The first modifica- 
tion appears in the Ohio Constitution in 1802, with a further 
change in 1851. The rights of conscience became a limita- 
tion; then, without referring to any other value in religion, 
the provision is limited to the need of good government; the 
promotion of religion becomes merely the permitting to 
religious denominations their modes of worship. The same 
decline of religion appears in each State in the group; the 
States’ only interest lay in being neutral.” 


III 


An important influence in glorifying State absolutism 
emerged from the ascendancy of Hegel and his philosophy. 
A contemporary of Hegel, Fichte (1762-1814), emphasized 
in his “Address to the German Nation” his belief in a 
Spartan tradition in public education; the State alone is pro- 
moter. So pronounced has been the resurgence of these 


*2Edward Eggleston, Transit of Civilization, p. 231. 

23Discussed in Edwin G. Dexter’s History of Education in the U. S. (New York, 
1924), p. 103. 

For a fuller discussion, see Coe’s Social Theory of Religious Education, p. 250ff. 

Translated by R. F. Jones and G. H. Trumbull (Open Court, 1923). 
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pagan ideas that the Papal Encyclical on Education” clarified 
the Christian position by restating without adornment that 
certain human rights are inalienable, that there is no such 
thing as absolute power (Divine right of kings). When the 
Encyclical appeared thinking Americans recalled the fact 
that we thought the American Revolution had rid us of State 
absolutism, that the Declaration of Independence emphasized 
with finality certain rights of the individual and of the family 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, of which not even 
the State can lawfully deprive us.” In the Oregon Decision 
(1925), the U. S. Supreme Court stated the American belief 
that the child is not the creature of the State, that the State 
may not monopolize education. If, for reasons “absolutely 
superior to other reasons of the natural order,” education does 
not belong to the Church, “we have the predominance of the 
civil power in the sphere of religion, morality and conscience. 
And that is a condition equally abhorrent to our constitutional 
ideals and to the principles of Christianity.”™ 

It was Fichte who said that “God could not be known and 
that for practical purposes it was not desirable that He should 
be”—a thesis included by Comte (1798-1857) in his system 
of Positivism, out of which grew a worship of humanity, with 
sociology as sacred science.” We find traces of the influence 
of these men in the attitude of American public educators in 
the second half of the nineteenth century who, losing sight of 
the fact that things of the spirit are spiritually discerned, felt 
that educative values may be found only in that class of 
knowledge to which the methods of natural science may be 


26Issued December 31, 1929. Printed in Catholic Mind, February 22, 1930. 

27Thoroughly handled by Father Gillis in an editorial, Catholic World, 131:104f., 
April, 1930. 

28The rights of the Church in education have been explicitly stated and commented 
on in an editorial, America, 42:398, Feb. 1, 1930. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia or Bishop Turner’s History of Philosophy (New York, 
1903) treat these men and their philosophies adequately. 
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applied and consequently assumed a skeptical position towards 
religious truths which are not verifiable by such methods. 
Hegel (1770-1831) preached a total sacrifice of individual 
liberty and complete State dominance.” His conception is 
amplified in Rothe’s “Origin of the Christian Church,” 
wherein the author satisfies himself that in their very nature 
Church and State are antagonistic and that since the State, 
according to him, possesses an all-absorbing faculty, the 
Church will eventually be destroyed. In his Encyclical, 
Pope Pius XI expounded the truly philosophical belief in the 
State’s rights in education, and the misconceptions which 
aroused the fear that if all the Churches establish schools (as 
most of them did in the early history of our country), the 
foundations of the Republic will be in danger or that the 
Encyclical would destroy religious freedom, have been met 


editorially with complete satisfaction. No Hegelian will 
admit that the individual is a man before he is a citizen, or that 
he and the family have rights which are not derived from the 
State and which cannot be taken away by the State. But what 
we may call the American theory of the State, set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, in the Federal Constitution, in 


8°In an admirably clear and concise discussion (American Catholic Quarterly 
Review, 1884, p. 28), the Rev. James Conway, S.J., shows how Hegel posited State 
control of the growing youth until, after absolute contemplation of her morality, he 
passes over into the universal mind (Geist); in order to effect this transition, how- 
ever, the youth’s mind must divest itself of individuality. The same article makes 
clear that Hegel’s followers were promoted to highest eminence in the Prussian 
State while he himself was in favor, and that this political situation explains the 
popularity among the learned of Hegel’s absurd system of philosophy and pedagogy. 
Dr. Nicholas A. Hans (Director of Education at Odessa under the Kerensky regime) 
objects (Principles of Education, London, 1929, pp. 25 and 139) to the attempt of 
the late Minister of Education in Italy (G. Gentile) to fasten Hegelian Idealism as a 
philosophical religion and unifying principle on higher education in Italy. Gentile’s 
theory was this: Since the Roman Catholic religion is a necessary stage in the 
evolution of the Italian character, it should be taught in all schools and universities; 
where the next stage in that evolution appears, the dogmatic teachings of the Church 
should be replaced by Hegelian philosophy. 

81Wittenberg, 1837. 
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the decisions of the Supreme Court of the U. S., and in the 
constitutions and statutes of the several States, generally, 
admits both of these contentions and is in harmony with 
Catholic philosophy.” 

The bias of such doctrines as Fichte’s, Hegel’s, and Rothe’s 
may be seen specifically in the writings and addresses of Wm. 
T. Harris, editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
(1867-1893) and U. S. Commissioner of Education (1889- 
1906), a foremost expositor of Hegel. Dr. Harris’ address 
before the National Education Association at Boston (July, 
1903)* has been carefully analyzed by Timothy Brosnahan, 
S.J., in “Dr. Harris and the Agnostic School House.”™ Father 
Brosnahan’s reasoning, most pertinent to our discussion is this: 
If, as Dr. Harris teaches, children learn in the public schools 





324 merica, 42:409f., Feb. 1, 1930. 

38To realize how impossible it is for the prejudiced mind to comprehend the case 
for denominational schools, one needs but review the discussion at the N. E. A. 
Meeting, Nashville, 1889. Cardinal Gibbons and Bishop Keane, Rector of the 
Catholic University, presented the argument. Their remarks, with appendices reveal- 
ing the bigotry of opponents, are available in Papers on School Issues of the Day, 
published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 1889. See also Archbishop Ireland’s 
address before the N. E. A., 1890, p. 179ff.; J. McCabe’s Truth About Secular Education, 
London, 1906; and the arguments for the entire separation of religious instruction 
from the public schools contained in Edwin D. Mead’s The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Public Schools (Boston, 1890), S. T. Spear, Religion and the State or The 
Bible and the Public Schools (New York, 1876), J. T. Crooker, Religious Freedom 
in American Education (Boston, 1903), and Dr. Harris’ address: The Separation of 
the Church from Schools Supported by Public Taxes (N. E. A., 1903). 

34The Messenger Press, New York, 1903. Another debate of interest in this con- 
nection is that which ran in the Minneapolis Evening Tribune (1890) between O. F. 
Burgess (M. E. Church) and Roger Vail (Vice-President of the Catholic Truth 
Society), reprinted by the C. T. S., American Series of Publications, No. 2. See also 
the Rev. Thomas C. Preston’s “What the Catholics Want,” Forum (1886), 1:161ff., 
which contrasts the Catholic conception of education as a religious duty with an 
opposing view of the State; “A Catholic View of Education,” New York Tablet, 
Nov. 27, 1869; and “Religious Education in the Schools of Massachusetts,” Amer. 
Cath. Quart. Rev., 29:93ff., January, 1904, particularly p. 116f. 

In The Ideal Teacher (Margaret La Farge’s translation of part of Pére L. 
Laberthonniére’s Theorie de l’Education, New York, 1902 (pp. 17 and 76f., respec- 
tively), we have an admirable discussion of Positivism and the Rationalism which 


succeeded it. 
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intellectual habits of hostility and skepticism in regard to 
religion, our nation is doomed because a nation of atheists 
cannot endure. If we do not produce American citizens 
upright and humane in every social, political, and business 
relation, unused to distinguishing between private and com- 
mercial honesty, between personal and political morality, 
loyal to the State in head and heart and hand, no amount of 
ability in uniting success and respectability with practical 
contempt of law and human brotherhood will be of advantage. 
When the human understanding has been made skeptical of 
religious truth, the relations of parent and child and of mar- 
riage are looked askance, as are loyalty to civil authority, the 
truths that establish the ideal citizenship, patriotic love of 
country. The inculcation of a knowledge of our government 
through a study of civics or through singing national songs or 
flag raisings or other emotional devices, despite its inconsist- 
ency, is laudable but futile. If one may love his country, why 
may he not be taught to love God? Both loyalties are allied, 
because we can no more hope for true patriotism without 
morality than we can have true morality without religion, 
without an impelling motive for being moral.* 

A report of the N. E. A. meeting held in Chicago, Feb. 27, 
1900,” says that in the nineteenth century five men gave to the 
educational field its philosophical foundation and not a few 
of its methods. Among them we find Hegel and Herbart,” 
but Rousseau is chief. Shortsighted enthusiasts over democ- 
racy who have never seen in St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, Bellarmine, and Saurez, the true foundations of 
abiding democracy, glorify Rousseau’s doctrine, which leads 

Walter Lippman’s Preface to Morals misses exactly this point, too. “Christ,” 
says Robert Schwickerath, S.J. (Jesuit Education, p. 522), “rather than a mere system 
of morals or ethics must be the center of education.” 


38Nicholas M. Butler, Educational Review, 19:317f. 
"Both pantheists. 
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eventually to the tyranny of communism.” Rousseau actually 
taught that the child is to acknowledge no authority; he is to 
indulge his own desires unchecked; he is to hear nothing of 
God.” The result is, of course, the inculcation of anarchy, 
immorality, and atheism. One great factor in preventing 
the cataclysm which would overtake us were such philosophy 
given free rein is the great number of teachers in our public 
schools who lead exemplary lives and, though they may give 
no religious instruction, teach most effectively by example. 
While the “Reds” attempt to undermine our government,” 
divorce eats away at our family life, and the false ideals of 
independence and self-assertion which infect the schools are 
destroying the home life of the nation. 

State usurpation of parents’ primordial rights to educate 
children has been discouraged even recently in the Nebraska 
language law and the Oregon school law cases." By affirming 





38The world has united against conditions in Russia today. See “The State as 
God,” an editorial in the Catholic World, 131:104ff., April, 1930, and “A Glimpse 
of the Soviet Paradise,” loc. cit., p. 87. See also “Religious Persecution in Russia,” 
an editorial in America, 42:517ff., March 8, 1930, and the detailed facts, with names, 
dates, and places, in the letter of the Rev. E. A. Walsh, S.J., to the New York Times, 
Feb. 23, 1930; “God and Tractors,” America, 43:13f., April 12, 1930; “Misleading 
the Public,” ibid., 43 :15f., April 12, 1930; and “With Scrip and Staff,” ibid., 43 :128f., 
May 19, 1930. Pére Laberthonniére (op. cit., p. 13f.) traces the logical outcome of a 
Rousseau policy of non-interference in the current Russian withdrawal of the child 
altogether from the influence of the family. 

39See J. Steeg’s Emile: or Concerning Education (translated by Worthington, 
Boston, 1883), W. H. Payne’s Rousseau’s Emile (New York, 1906), T. Davidson’s 
Rousseau and Education according to Nature (New York, 1909), or W. Boyd’s The 
Educational Theory of J. J. Rousseau (London, 1911). 

In Washington, D. C., March, 1930, students attempted to disturb the peace and 
good order of the State disastrously. Thus far there has been little, if any, purposeful 
following of Rousseau’s doctrines to extremity; common sense would prevent that. 
The “Reds’” activities are, however, directed; and our plight is pitiful if our students 
have no thoroughly sound basis on which to stand. 

See America (43:133, May 17, 1930) for the relation of collectivization (an out- 
growth of sectarianism) and the pushing of the philosophy of materialistic indus- 
trialism to the limit. 

41The Papal Encyclical cites the latter case. “This incontestable right of the family 
has at various times been recognized by nations eager to respect the natural law in 
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the doctrine of natural rights the Supreme Court makes patent 
how un-American is the position of those who, following such 
reprehensible philosophy, in the last Presidential campaign 
appealed to the State as the final judge in religious belief and 
practice.” The State, not our consciences, should be our 
guide. Another recent instance of this radically Hegelian 
wildness appeared in Charles C. Marshall’s letter to the New 
York World in regard to the Papal Encyclical on Education. 
One sentence is sufficient :* 

It will be impossible for many to see how social disorder and civic irre- 
sponsibility can be composed by a doctrine which engenders them and teaches 
to a part of the community that allegiance to an ecclesiastical ruler in Di- 
vine right is paramount to the allegiance owed the state in such fundamental 
matters as morals and education. 


IV 


All Christians, all those who believe that the law of the 
Creator must supersede any law the creature might propose, 
realize that natural and Divine laws bind the State to the 
exercise of its duties, among which is that of intervening when 
parents cannot or will not meet their obligations. The 


their civil enactments. To give one recent example, the Supreme Court of the U. S. 
of North America, in a decision on an important controversy, declared that it is not 
in the competence of the State to fix any uniform standard of education by forcing 
children to receive instruction exclusively in public schools, and it bases its decision 
on the natural law: the child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny have the right coupled with the high duty to educate him 
and prepare him for the fulfilment of his obligations.” 

Lutherans opposed the Bennet Law in Wisconsin (1889) because they refused to 
resign their right to build and conduct their schools at their own expense, without 
interference from the State, in order that their children might become Lutheran 
Christians as well as loyal citizens. See Kendric C. Babcock’s The Scandinavian 
Element in the U. S. (Urbana, 1914), p. 167, or F. W. A. Notz’s “Parochial School 
System” in the Columbia History of Education in Wisconsin (edited by Stearns). 

42For amplification see “Independence Day,” America, 41:270, June 29, 1929. 

43Who’s Who will show Mr. Marshall’s education and standing. Although Mr. 
Marshall has made law his field, he could be helped enormously were someone who 
knows the Constitution and the tradition of the Supreme Court to point out his fallacies 
from the purely American legal standpoint. See an editorial in America, 42:541, 
March 15, 1930. 
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Encyclical makes clear that the right of the parent to direct 
the education of the child is not absolute; it is “dependent 
upon the natural and Divine law, and, therefore, subject to 
the authority and judgment of the Church, as well as the 
vigilance and juridical tutelage of the State which must pro- 
tect the interests of the community.” Catholic philosophers 
steadfastly defend this doctrine so inherently natural to the 
State.“ 

Fortunately there have always been enough fair-minded 
legislators in our governmental system to recognize Hegelian 
vagaries and the anti-American, bigoted phases® of such 
legislation as the truant law, for instance, which has been an 
opening wedge in the secularization of our public education. 
Anti-Christians have favored making attendance at public 
schools compulsory” for the entire year and so filling the 
curriculum with secular studies as to leave no time for 
religious instruction, even in private schools, if they cannot 
be deleted. Although the courts have never upheld any such 
attempts at coercion,” enemies of our government have con- 





*4Compare “The Rights of the State In Education,” by Paul L. Blakely, America, 
42:409f., Feb. 1, 1930. See also William-Kirsch, Science of Education, 1:319. 

45“Tndividuals attached to these moods, Nativism, Anti-clericalism, and the Modern 
Mind, are often led into direct and personal hatred of the Catholic Church because 
that organization has clashed with the object of their devotion. Such often end with a 
special preoccupation of hatred which takes the place of their older allegiance, and 
they become more concerned with the destruction of Catholicism than with the preser- 
vation of their country or the defense of lay rights or their delight in that repose 
of non-thinking, which is the Modern Mind’s special lure and value for weary man. 
But the three moods themselves are not specifically and consciously anti-Catholic; 
they are not so by definition nor to their own knowledge. They appear so only 
indirectly and usually by reaction against Catholic effort or advance.” Belloc’s 
Survivals and New Arrivals, p. 105. 

*6See Charles N. Lischka’s Private Schools and State Laws (N. C. W. C., Wash- 
ington, 1924), p. 102f. Church schools first instituted compulsory attendance. See 
Parker, p. 31; E. Nohle, “History of the German School System” in the Report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education (1897-8), 1:26; “Compulsory Attendance,” U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1914, No. 2; and Edmund F. Dunne, Compulsory 
Education (St. Louis, 1891), Catholic Truth Society Publication, No. 2. 

4"For example, State vs. Will (Kansas, 1916) or even the decision of the Supreme 
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tinued to keep the issue alive. Socialists see in such a law a 
favoring of their doctrine of entire supremacy of the State, 
with absolute State control of education. Communists would 
have the State schools clothe and even feed children, separat- 
ing them entirely from their parents, who would be needed 
only for propagation. The family could in that way be 
destroyed ; there would be no marriage; and the present hor- 
rible conditions in Russia would be duplicated.* 

So fiercely had the country become roused because of the 
illegality under our Constitution of compulsory education that 
in the Presidential campaign of 1891, Cleveland and Harrison 
had to state their positions in regard to this violation of the 
rights of conscience and of parents.” 


Court of Wisconsin (1874) which went so far in the upholding of parental rights 
as to permit a father to decide what branches of the elementary school curriculum his 
son should not study. Compare the Papal Encyclical to the Bavarian Bishops (Officio 
Sanctissimo, Dec. 22, 1879). 

48Compare Tillman vs. Tillman (S. Carolina), 26 LRA (n.s.), 781, 785, et. seq. “If 
the State takes hold of the child, the father is no longer free, and tomorrow not a 
trace of liberty will be left.” (Jules Simon, L’Ecole, p. 345.) 

Gov. Patterson of Pennsylvania vetoed the compulsory educational bill in the 
legislative session of 1891; Wisconsin repudiated some of its claims in the Bennet 
Law; and Illinois repealed its compulsory education law. 

A famous controversy on State omnipotence in education is summarized in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, 13:583. From an examination of the pamphlets that appeared 
on both sides of the case, one infers the intense interest in the subject at the time. 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, as apologist for the State, issued “Education: to 
whom does it belong?” The Rt. Rev. J. De Concilio examined these claims in the 
Freeman’s Journal, Feb. 13, 20, 27, and March 6 and 12, 1892 (“To whom does 
education belong?”). Dr. Bouquillon issued “A Rejoinder to Critics” (John Murphy, 
Baltimore, 1892). The Rev. R. I. Holaind, S.J., answered this rejoinder (Benziger, 
second edition. No date.) for four reasons: Both in Wisconsin and Illinois the prin- 
ciples roused sturdy political conflict (1891); the fate of the elections might depend 
on the positions of the candidates in regard to parochial schools; a lawsuit involving 
the freedom of Catholic teaching was before the Supreme Court of Ohio; and in a 
few days important meetings held in St. Louis might be swayed by the weight of 
Dr. Bouquillon’s authority with both the hierarchy and laity. (See Fr. Holaind’s 
pamphlet The Parent First.) The Rev. S. Brandi, S.J., examined Dr. Bouquillon’s 
*Rejoinder” in Civilta Cattolica, March 5, 1892. (Issued in pamphlet form by Pustet, 
New York, 1892.) Dr. Bouquillon issued a rejoinder to that article. (Baltimore, 
1892.) The Rev. H. J. Heuser, editor of the Ecclesiastical Review, took up the 
matter in the January issue, 1892. In the next issue, he, Bishop Chatard of Vincennes 
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Another phase of compulsory education we meet in the 
question of the legality of excusing pupils during the hours in 
which the public school is in session in order that they may 
receive religious instruction, a matter into which we need not 
delve.” Compulsory education “clashes with every canon of 
Catholic social ethics, even in its compulsion, even in its 
universality, but especially in what it calls its essentials.” 


and Bishop Messmer of Milwaukee discussed it. Father J. Conway, S. J., published 
“A Study of Dr. Bouquillon’s Pamphlet” (Pustet, New York) the same year. 

In 1894, the Rev. P. F. Quigley tested the constitutionality of the compulsory educa- 
tion law in Ohio. An immense volume (The State of Ohio vs. P. F. Quigley, D.D., 
New York, 1894) records the decision that it is unconstitutional for a State to assume 
“entire control of the subject of education to the extent of fixing one general standard 
‘ of knowledge up to which every person was bound to educate all his children, regard- 
less of age, sex, or condition of life; and to do it in such way and at such time and 
place and to such extent as the State chose to prescribe.” The law was judged un- 
constitutional because of its unwarranted invasion of parental rights and an invasion 
of conscience rights in religious matters as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

50Richard Aspinall has published the results of his investigations in this field in 
Some Legal Phases of Religious Education as Related to the Work of Public Instruc- 
tion in the U. S., New York, 1926. See the editorial in America, 39:390f., August 4, 
1928, on some three hundred teachers attending the Summer Session at Columbia 
University condemning and banning the practice of “dismissing children from school 
in order to allow them to go to church.” See also Charles L. Dibble’s “Special Legal 
Provisions on Week-day Religious Education” in Religious Education, February, 1922, 
and N. M. Butler, “Religious Instruction and its Relation to Education,” Educ., Rev., 
18 :425ff., December, 1899; “Instruction in Religion in Relation to Public Education,” 
Rel. Educ., 10 (1915); 613ff.; Walter S. Athearn, Religious Education and American 
Democracy (Boston, 1917), p. 27ff.; Edward Sargent’s discussion of the Protestant 
Episcopal plan of asking for specific time from the public school but not seeking 
credit for it, Rel. Educ., 17:17ff., February, 1922; Carl Zollman, “The Legal Basis for 
Excluding Religious Instruction from the Public Schools,” ibid., 17:34ff. and 21:88, 
February, 1926. Religious Education for April, 1923, surveys its schools in twenty- 
seven States and includes (p. 100) a table showing the kinds of property used. 

Compare Joseph Kay’s Social Conditions and Education of the People of England 
and Europe, 2:3. “Look at Bavaria and the Prussian Rhine Provinces and the 
Swiss Cantons of Lucerne and Soleure. Will anyone say that the religious difficulties 
in those countries are less than those which exist in our own? And yet, in each 
of these countries the difficulties arising from religious differences have been over- 
come, and ali their children have been brought under the influence of religious educa- 
tion without any religions having been offended.” 

51Belloc, op. cit., p. 157. See the Rev. B. Hartman’s Religion or No Religion in Edu- 
cation (Alton, IIl., 1894), for the insufficiency of the Sunday school for religious 
instruction (p. 13). The Catholic Church held Sunday schools long before the Protes- 
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The Methodist position in the matter has been recorded by 
Lavens M. Thomas, Jr.,” the Lutheran, by K. C. Babcock.” 
These attitudes are typical of the various Protestant religious 
bodies, whose vocation schools or week-day religious training 
supplement rather than supplant the public schools. 


V 


Strangely enough, even some of those who realize that State 
monopoly of education does not accord with the spirit of 
American institutions and who proclaim their allegiance to 
principles of local self-government have been fascinated or 
ensnared by the idea of the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education,” the latest step in that bureaucratic trend in 
our Federal government which threatens to stifle our dearly 
purchased liberties. One can understand in our existence as 
Colonies and in our early existence as a nation, when Church 
and State governments in many communities were identical 
or closely related, how centralization in control of affairs was 
natural and even how the aristocratic framers of our Consti- 


tant inauguration under Rakes (1788). For the decrees of the Council of Trent 
(1545-1563) on the matter, see Dr. McCormick’s History of Education, p. 233, for 
the Christian Brothers’ Sunday Schools (1698), p. 303. 

52History of Religious Education in the Methodist Episcopal Church to 1870 (Yale 
1927) passim. See also Methodism on the March (Jarrell and others), p. 141. 

53Qp. cit. (University of Illinois, Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. III, No. 3, 
September, 1914) p. 110. 

54President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur of the Interior are opposed to it; Super- 
intendent Jones of the Cleveland Schools stated at the closing session of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers Association convention (Cleveland, October, 1929) that it 
is a matter of propaganda and will never materialize. “It would place education 
in the hands of the politicians of the country.” 

The Hearst newspapers are in favor of the bill because, they contend, a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s Cabinet would end illiteracy in the United States. 
The Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Masons (Southern Jurisdiction) in conven- 
tion (Washington, Oct. 21, 1929) recorded their intention to urge the measure. One 
bit of evidence that the N. E. A. are behind the bill is their permitting at their 1929 
meeting an exhibit booth which displayed editorials favoring it, from such sheets 
as the Fellowship Forum. 
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tution would further such an arrangement. In the same way, 
one can see how, after Jackson’s election and the rise of 
democracy in the West, the bureaucratic tendency should and 
did begin to disappear.” Now, however, with State support 
and control of education, efficiency experts have pointed out 
the economy and benefits of centralization and uniformity.” 
The situation touches our problem of secularization because 


55See Katherine E. Conway and Mabel W. Cameron, Charles Francis Donnelly, 
a Memoir, with an account of the Hearing on a Bill for the Inspection of Private 
Schools in Massachusetts in 1888-1889 (New York, 1909). Sherman M. Smith dis- 
cussed the failure of these attempts to secure inspection of parochial schools, op. cit., 
pp. 252ff. Hilaire Belloc (Survivals and New Arrivals, p. 113) suggests why Na- 
tionalism and the Catholic Church naturally conflict in the field of public education. 

56A genealogical table of this “educational bill” has been traced from 1867 to the 
present day. In a doctoral dissertation (Catholic University, 1922) Robert H. Mahoney 
brought it down to 1922, Francis M. Crowley (Catholic Educational Review, 25:577f., 
December, 1929) traced the Smith Bill, the Smith-Towner Bill, the Towner-Sterling 
Bill, the Sterling-Reed Bill, the Curtis-Reed Bill, the Capper-Robison and the 
Brand and Glover and Reed Bills to 1930. 

Illuminating editorials on the subject have appeared in America in 1929: “Senator 
Capper to the Rescue,” 41:557, September 21; “Smith-Towner Redivivus,” 42:30, Oc- 
tober 19; “The Drive for Federal Education,” 42:150, November 23; and “Federal 
Education, 42:221, December 14. “Federal Centralization” appeared on February 1, 
1930, 42:399. 

Pertinent articles: “The N. E. A. and Federal Statistics,” America, 42:184ff., No- 
vember 30, 1929; “The Rubber Cane,” ibid., 42:360, January 18, 1930; “Is Federal 
Education Dead?” ibid., 43:6, April 12, 1930; the report of the opposition of the 
National Council of Catholic Men in their Ninth Annual Convention, Fort Wayne, 
October 20, 1929, in N. C. W. C. Bulletin, 11:14, November, 1929; “Federal School 
Control,” Columbia, March, 1930; and “The Case Against the Federal Department of 
Education,” N. C. W. C. Review, 12:9, February, 1930. 

The N. C. W. C. Department of Education has issued two pamphlets: the last one 
named “Editorial Opinion on Secretary Wilbur’s Address ‘Local Self-Government 
in Education.’” This address was made before the American Council of Education, 
May 3, 1929. 

In The Constitution of the U. S. and Some of its Fundamental Aspects (Harvard 
U. Press, 1920), Gaspar G. Bacon finds the effort to establish a Federal department 
of education dangerous. In What Is Democracy? Background Books (New York, 
1923), Liberty H. Bailey says Federal aid is an expression of the Perfect State, 
which is the antithesis of democracy. 

See also “The National Government and Education” in Paul Monroe’s Cyclopedia 
of Education (Macmillan, 1911), 4:372ff., and Fletcher H. Swift’s Federal Aid to 
Public Schools, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 47, 1922. 
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where the majority is the State, if the government may, for 
instance, decide the number of days a parochial or private 
school must be in session, it can set the qualifications for the 
teachers and even forbid religious instruction. If private 
schools may not teach religion, for example, when the patrons 
are supporting such schools in addition to contributing to the 
support of our public-school system, the government is prac- 
tically forbidding the existence of private schools and thereby 
taking from the Church her right in her commission as a 
perfect society, independent of the State, to save souls. 
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published work, Professor Carless Davis has made an 

interesting contribution to the history of English party 
politics. With considerable success he has accorded a com- 
prehensive and an impartial treatment to the Whig and Tory 
parties of the earlier half of the nineteenth century, and has 
further enhanced the value of his book by an able considera- 
tion of certain political, social and intellectual movements 
which variously affected party programs between the acces- 
sion of George III and the repeal of the Corn Laws. But 
with due allowance made for the author’s attempt at impar- 
tiality it must be noted that from motives of an unconscious 
sympathy for certain personalities, or from an inability truly 
to appreciate and comprehend the real significance of the 
basic political philosophies underlying the respective parties, 
or divisions within a party, he has confused principles which 
are clearly distinguishable, and has been prompted to several 
erroneous conclusions. Thus, on several occasions Professor 
Davis fails to emphasize with sufficient clarity the proper and 
fundamental distinction between the sanely philosophical 
theory of Burke and the Old Whigs and the metaphysical 
abstractions which Fox and the New Whigs held concurrently 
with such Non-Conformist divines as Price and Priestly, 
abstractions moreover, which were soon superseded by the 
purely utilitarian views which motivated “for good or ill,” 
to use Professor Davis’ non-commital phrase, “such changes 


“The Age of Grey and Peel,” a recent, posthumously 
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as the [New] Whigs affected in the spirit and the forms of 
the working constitution.” 

Again, in subscribing to the rather traditional English esti- 
mation of Burke as a Tory, the author neglects to perceive 
the marked differentiation between that ideal of Toryism, 
espoused by the sycophants of George III, which, in emulation 
of Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King,” would sacrifice independent 
principles to attain monarchic supremacy, and the sound, 
metaphysically-grounded principles of Burke which enabled 
him, while endeavoring to maintain the “nice equipoise” of 
the English Constitution, consistently to repel assaults upon 
the monarchic as well as the representative element of the 
English constitutional system. 

To understand the philosophy of Burke is to possess both a 
unique and eminently sane norm for evaluating the rather 
“muddled” policies which have naturally resulted from Eng- 
land’s adherence to utilitarianism, and an illuminating guide 
for the discernment of the basic principles which underlie 
what is sound in English political tradition. In view, there- 
fore, of the importance of Burke’s position in the field of 
English political thought, and of the persistent misconception 
and confusion which, in certain circles, attend exposition and 
criticism of his doctrine, we deem it not untimely that his 
theory of politics be revealed in a manner that will tend, at 
least, to illustrate the coherency of the whole. The better to 
accomplish this, we have, by contextual quotation, allowed 
Burke himself to expound his philosophy, reserving to our- 
selves the relatively unimportant task of revealing what he 
implicitly accepted, of enunciating his assumptions. 


I 
In direct contravention to the school of political thought 


1Loc. cit., p. 47. 
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which regards society as an institution wholly factitious in 
nature, Burke stands revealed as an uncompromising pro- 
ponent of that tradition which contemplates society as a 
natural institution. Originating in the De Civitate Dei’ of 
St. Augustine, this latter tradition acquired wide-spread ac- 
ceptance during the Middle Ages, and attained succinct 
exposition in Bellarmine’s De Laicis.’ Herein the learned 
controversialist conclusively established society and the State 
to be necessary institutions having their foundations in the 
social nature of man. This tenet, fundamental to Burke’s 
entire system of thought, impregnates all his political writ- 
ings, ON some occasions being assumed as a well-established 
and accepted premise, on others, being accorded negative ex- 
pression both by undisguised repudiation of the conventional 
theory itself* and by trenchant rejections of Hobbes’ and 
Rousseau,” two of its leading advocates. In some instances it 
is treated to positive promulgation in cogent and unequivocal 
language. Burke’s serene confidence in the integrity of this 
basic notion found early expression in the “Tract on the 


99.7 


Popery Laws”: 
Everybody is satisfied that a conservation and secure enjoyment of our 
natural rights is the great and ultimate purpose of civil society, and that, 


therefore, all forms whatsoever of government are only good as they are 
subservient to that purpose to which they are entirely subordinate. 


Nor did the succeeding years of profound study and bitter 
political conflict impair the assurance of his youth! For in 
defense of the position he assumed in the “Reflections,”* we 


*Book XIX, Chap. XV. 

8Translation by Kathleen Murphy, Chaps. V and VI. 

4Reflections on the French Revolution, Vol. III, p. 309, 7th edition of the Works of 
Edmund Burke. 

5Tract on the Popery Laws, Vol. VI, p. 321. 

®Reflections, Vol. III, p. 309. 

TVol. VI, p. 333. 

8Vol. III, pp. 308-311. 
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find Burke in his “Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs” 
reiterating in definite terminology identical doctrine :* 


The foundation of government is there laid, not in imaginary rights of 
men .. . but in political convenience, and in human nature—either as that 
nature is universal, or as it is modified by local habits and social aptitudes. 
The foundation of government . . . is laid in a provision for our wants and 
in conformity with our duties: it is to purvey for the one, it is to enforce 
the other. 


These citations, moreover, furnish ample authority for 
asserting the supplementary principle of Burke’s philosophy 
—that the State, as distinct from society, is a natural institu- 
tion. Of the many lucid declarations which might be offered 
in exposition of this view, the following from the “Reflec- 
tions” we believe, is particularly noteworthy in that it stresses 
also the conventional element in society: 


Society is, indeed, a contract. Subordinate contracts for objects of mere 
occasional interest may be dissolved at pleasure—but the State ought not to 
be considered nothing better than a partnership agreement in the trade of 
pepper and coffee . . . to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to 
be dissolved by the fancies of the parties. . .. It is a partnership in all 
science ; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection. As the ends of 
such a partnership cannot be obtained in many generations it becomes a part- 
nership not only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born. 


Before concluding a consideration of this particular phase, 
it is interesting to note the remarkable aptitude with which 
Burke epitomized the doctrine of the Scholastics:" “He who 
gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue willed also the 
necessary means of its perfection. He willed, therefore, the 
State: He willed its connection with the source and original 
archetype of all perfection.” 








®Vol. IV, pp. 206-207. See also p. 166. 
10Vol. III, p. 359. See also Vol. IV, pp. 164-5. 
11Vol. III, p. 361. 
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II 


Having thus briefly recorded Burke’s impressive enuncia- 
tion of the necessary nature of society and of the State, we 
shall, in pursuing the course chartered by Bellarmine,” permit 
Burke to plead his acceptance of the belief that civil power 
is conferred upon the rulers, not by God Himself in whom it 
has its origin, but by God through the medium of the consent 
of the governed. To the enthralled but uncomprehending 
spectators who thronged the great hall of William Rufus, 
Burke proclaimed with all the fervor of his impassioned 
eloquence his unreserved endorsement of the truth that “all 
power is of God; and He who has given the power, and from 
whom alone it originates, will never suffer the exercise of it 
to be practiced upon any less solid foundation than the power 
itself.”"* An expression of his equally unqualified avowal of 
the theory which contemplates the people of the community 
as the vehicle by which power is entrusted to the rulers occurs 
in his “Thoughts on the Present Discontents,” wherein with 
an unrivaled accuracy of comprehension, he remarkably sum- 
marizes the sound medieval position :™ 

The King is the representative of the people; so are the Lords; so are the 
judges. They are all trustees for the people, as well as the Commons; 
because no power is given for the sole sake of the holder; and although govern- 
ment certainly is an institution of divine authority, yet its forms, and the 
persons who administer it, all originate from the people. 


Again Burke reaffirms his belief in the Divine origin of 
government, implicitly recognizing Bellarmine’s exposition 
of the Scholastic argument based on the natural law and the 
social nature of man. In the “Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs,’” in the “Tract on the Popery Laws,” and par- 


12Loc. cit., p. 25. 

13[mpeachment of Warren Hastings, Vol. IX, p. 455. 
14Vol. I, p. 492. See also East India Bill, Vol. II, p. 439. 
15Vol. IV, p. 166. 

16Vol. VI, p. 323. 
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ticularly in the “Impeachment of Warren Hastings,” Burke 
acknowledged the contingent relationship between men and 
God. This St. Augustine used as the basis for his definition 
of equity” upon which he justified the conclusion reached by 
Burke that “no power is given for the sole sake of the holder.” 
Promulgated and developed by Saints Paul and John 
Chrysostom, respectively, the observation that the wielders of 
power were trustees for the people received constant acknowl- 
edgment throughout the Middle Ages, achieving its most 
comprehensive delineation in the “Policraticus’” of John of 
Salisbury, but probably a more notable pronouncement by 
the anonymous author of “The Song of Lewes.”” To the im- 
portant consequences flowing from this particular theory, we 
intend, subsequently, to accord a more detailed treatment; 
of immediate concern is the statement that the forms of gov- 


ernment and the persons who administer it all originate from 
the people. 

Understanding government to be “a contrivance of human 
wisdom to provide for human wants,” and that “men have a 
right that these wants should be provided for by this wis- 


TVol. IX, p. 455. 

18Loc. cit., Book XIX, Chap. XII. 

19Ibid., Chaps. XIV, XV. “Even those who rule serve those whom they seem to 
command; for they rule not from a love of power, but from a sense of the duty they 
owe to others—not by arrogant authority but by merciful provision. 

“This is prescribed by the order of nature: it is thus that God has created 
man. ... He did not intend that his rational creature, who was made in His image, 
should have dominion over anything but the irrational creation—not man over man, 
but man over beasts.” 

20Numerous passages expressly or impliedly emphasize this point. See, for example: 
Book IV, Chap. I, p. 3, of Dickenson’s The Statesmen’s Book of John of Salisbury. 
Also Book IV, Chap. V, p. 23. : 

*lEdited by Kingsford, p. 48. “Let every king understand that he is the servant 
of God; let him love that only which is pleasing to Him; let him seek His glory in 
ruling, not his own pride by despising his equals. Let the king, who wishes the 
kingdom which is put under him to obey him, render his duty to God, otherwise let 
him truly know that obedience is not due to him, who denies the service by which it 
is held of God. Again, let him know that the people is not his own but God’s, and 
let him be profitable to it as a help.” 
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dom,’”” Burke thereby recognized the necessary sources of 
this right—the moral obligation resting upon the people to 
establish an efficient and respectable government. In har- 
mony with Bellarmine, he avowed the people to be a domi- 
nant factor in the determination of a form of government;* 
with strenuous valiancy he insisted that the laws” of a govern- 
ment, as well as its form, absolutely depended for their valid- 
ity upon the consent, expressed or implied, of the governed. 

Contrary to the general notion, Burke would not dogmat- 
ically foist upon a people the constitutional monarchy which, 
because of its adaptability to the English order of things, he 
so magnificently defended and extolled. 

Against the mischievous application of abstract theorizing 
which such an arbitrary imposition implies Burke marshaled 
his extraordinary talents in bitter, life-enduring warfare.” 
So long as the ethical demands requisite to government in gen- 
eral are complied with, the people may select any form. How- 
ever, although he never “professed himself a friend or an 
enemy to republics or monarchies in the abstract,” he firmly 
believed and gave frequent utterance to his conviction that 
the people, in choosing, are morally bound to bear in mind 
a number of pertinent considerations. Not the least momen- 
tous, in view of its relevancy to the end to be secured, is his 
earnest admonition that “politics ought to be adjusted, not to 
human reasonings but to human nature; of which the reason 
is but a part, and by no means the greatest part.”” It would 


22Reflections, Vol. III, p. 310. 
2%3Numerous allusions to the people stressing the importance of the role they play 


are to be found in the Present Discontents. See, for example, Vol. I, p. 446. 

“Tract on the Popery Laws, Vol. VI, p. 320. 

His Vindication of Natural Society (1756) was an ingenious refutation of Boling- 
broke’s anarchical principles; forty-four years later his Reflections crushingly indicted 
the French radicals for mouthing the same subversive doctrines. Leslie Stephen in 
his English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. II, p. 224: “Burke’s first efforts 
were directed against the very thinkers who were the objects of his dying protest.” 

28New to Old Whigs, Vol. IV, p. 109. See Reflections, Vol. III, p. 240; also p. 396. 

Present State of the Nation, Vol. I, p. 398. 
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be in accord with the dictates of reason, moreover, to remem- 
ber that “nothing universal can be rationally affirmed on any 
moral or political subject,” for they admit of exceptions and 
demand modifications which are made not by the process 
of logic but by the rules of prudence which is not only “the 
first in rank of the virtues political and moral” but is also 
“the director, the regulator, the standard of them all.”” Im- 
perative in their demands for sober meditation are “the cir- 
cumstances and habits of every country which it is always 
perilous and productive of the greatest calamities to force.’™ 
These, too, are to decide upon the form of a country’s govern- 
ment. Finally, the people, having in mind the nature and 
the purpose of the edifice they are to erect, should be guided 
to their conclusion not by motives of expediency which will 
solve merely the immediate problems, but by speculations on 
the past, the present and the future. 

It is proper that we heed here the foundation upon which 
Burke rested his confidence in the people, the foundation 
which impelled him, among other things, to a veneration of 
antiquity, to a deference to “points of honor and precedence,” 
and to a respect for the prejudices and institutions of past 
ages.” Vehemently protesting” against the imputation of 
the ministry that the political distempers of the day were due 
solely to the people, Burke takes occasion to assert his belief 





*8New to Old Whigs, Vol. IV, pp. 80-1. See also Letter to Sheriffs of Bristol, 
Vol. II, p. 229. 

%Ibid., p. 109. See also Present State of Nation, Vol. I, p. 395. 

3°It cannot be too emphatically stressed that Burke was an enlightened traditionist 
as distinguished from a blind, credulous worshiper of precedent. Ancient institutions 
are to be sanctioned upon the strength of their underlying principles, to be accepted 
for the element of wisdom they contain. “When the reason of old establishments is 
gone,” he writes, “it is absurd to preserve nothing but the burden of them. This is 
superstitiously to embalm a carcass not worth an ounce of the grains that are used 
to preserve it.” Economic Reform, Vol. II, p. 305. See also Reflections, Vol. III, 
p. 346; ibid., pp. 334-5; also Popery Laws, Vol. VI, p. 339; also Present Discontents, 
Vol. I, p. 448 
31Present Discontents, Vol. I, pp. 438-41. 
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in the fundamental goodness of human nature. By implica- 
tion, he repudiates both the Utopian theory of Rousseau” 
which ascribes to the people the attribute of infallibility, and 
the equally perverted notion of Locke and Hobbes that human 
nature is essentially vicious and depraved.” More pictur- 
esquely Burke affirms his disavowal. “We must soften into a 
credulity below the milkiness of infancy,” he avers,” “to think 
all men virtuous. We must be tainted with a malignity truly 
diabolical to believe all the world to be equally wicked and 
corrupt.” 

The close alliance between a belief in the fundamental 
goodness of human nature and a confidence in the basic in- 
telligence of the people should be, in view of Burke’s atti- 
tude with respect to the former, an accurate indication of 
his opinion concerning the latter. Nor does our medium for 
judging fail us! Denying that prescription of government 
is formed “upon blind, unmeaning prejudices,” Burke as- 
serts that “man is a most unwise and a most wise being. The 
individual is foolish; the multitude, for the moment is fool- 
ish, when they act without deliberation; but the species is 
wise, and when time is given it, as a species it almost always 
acts right.’ 

When we examine this faith in the fundamental goodness 
of human nature in conjunction with his insistent adjuration 
to govern with due respect for the temper and disposition of 


82Ibid., p. 440. 

33Idem, ibid. 

34Tbid., p. 471. See also Vol. I, pp. 424-5. 

%5Hamilton, likewise, repudiates this groundless supposition of the vitiated character 
of human nature, and with his characteristic vigorousness of language, implies his 
acceptance of this traditional Catholic doctrine of its fundamental goodness. In the 
Federalist (No. 76) he writes: “The institution of delegated powers implies that there 
is a portion of virtue and honor among mankind which may be a reasonable founda- 
tion of confidence; and experience justifies the theory.” 

Reform of Representation, Vol. VII, p. 95. For pronouncements by Americans of 
this belief, see Jay in No. 3 of the Federalist, and Washington in Letter to Carrington, 
Writings: Ford, Vol. XIII, p. 186. 
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a people, we arrive at an understanding of the keynote of 
Burke’s philosophy of government. As Lord Morley real- 
ized :” 


What gives its distinction to the “Present Discontents” is . . . the presence 
in it. . . of the necessity of studying political phenomena in relation, not 
merely to the forms of government and law, but in relation to whole groups 
of social facts which give to law and government the spirit that makes them 
workable. 


Even more specific in designating the subjects of political 
contemplation is Burke himself. “We have no other materials 
to work upon,” he assures us,” “but those out of which God 
has been pleased to form the inhabitants of this island.” In 
a word, the statesman or lawgiver should take the people, both 
the good and the bad, as he finds them. Prescinding from 
abstract philosophizing in the Rousseauian sense, he should 
bestow thought upon the reactions of human nature as that na- 
ture is manifested in man,a concrete being possessed of definite 
habits and traditions, of a definite temper and disposition. The 
statesman, endowed with “a disposition to preserve, and an 
ability to improve,”” should never govern by abstractions and 
universals. Not, however, that sound, well-understood prin- 
ciples are to be dismissed, for without such a guide “all rea- 
sonings in politics . . . would be only a confused jumble of 
particular facts and details, without the means of drawing 
out any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion . . . A states- 
man never losing sight of principles is to be guided by cir- 
cumstances,” and should he judge contrary to the exigencies 
of the moment, he might ruin his country forever. 





37Edmund Burke, p. 51. 
88Present Discontents, Vol. I, pp. 439-40. 
Reflections, Vol. III, p. 440. 

Petition of Unitarians, Vol. VII, p. 41. 
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III 


Here, we believe, it is fitting that we treat of Burke’s assever- 
ation that the king, lords and justices are representatives 
of the people. We have already seen that the reason adduced 
by Burke in support of this contention—“‘because no power 
is given for the sole sake of the holder”—involves the accept- 
ance of a definite concept of equality. It implies, further- 
more, the intermediate steps along which Bellarmine” so log- 
ically advanced. From the idea of equality a number of 
corollaries are derived: no man of himself has a right to im- 
pose his will on another; in a community composed of equals, 
since no valid reason can be advanced why one rather than 
another should dominate, power belongs to the collected body; 
but as the collected body of itself cannot exercise this power, 
the community is deemed to delegate it to some individual 
or group of individuals. That Burke subscribed to St. Augus- 
tine’s concept of equity, and to the doctrine derived from it 
which denied a person the right of himself to impose his will 
on another, we have previously been informed. From the dis- 
tinction he draws in the “New to the Old Whigs’ that “the 
people are the natural control on authority; but to exercise 
and to control together is contradictory and impossible,” we 
can justifiably infer his assent to the doctrine of delegated 
powers. 

The significance of this delegation of powers by the people 
to those whom they have elected or chosen as depositaries 
lies in this: between the recipients of power and the people 
bestowing it there has been created a contract. Important 
to remember, however, is the fact that by this contract the 
people do not surrender their every right and authority to 
the ruler—a proposition embodied in the /ex regia of the 


41Loc. cit., Chap. VI, pp. 24-7. 
42Vol. IV, p. 164. 
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Romans. Nor does this contract imply “the total alienation 
to the whole community of each associate with all his rights,” 
as Rousseau maintained in his “Social Contract.”® But it is 
a contract whereby the people confer such power, and such 
power only, as will tend the better to provide for their wants, 
protect and secure their liberties and natural rights. 

In an impressively inspiring exposition of the doctrine of 
natural rights,“ Burke reveals a keen realization of an objec- 
tive order flowing from the nature of things. The obligations 
arising from the marriage relation, from paternal and filial 
relationship, and from membership in a given nation, he ar- 
gues, have an inherent sanctity which we cannot abolish. 
“When we marry, the choice is voluntary, but the duties are 
not matter of choice; they are dictated by the nature of the 
situation.” When a particular government has been adopted, 
a number of obligations naturally flow from the nature of the 
institution created. 

Our primary concern involves the obligation residing with 
a people to respect the selected form of government. Al- 
though, undeniably, the people of a country retain the right 
to change its form of government, they should exercise this 
right only (to use Bellarmine’s phrase) “if there be legitimate 
cause.” “Are we to deny to a majority of the people the right 
of altering even the whole frame of their society, if such 
should be their pleasure?” propounded a faction of the New 
Whigs indoctrinated with the insidious principles of the 
French Revolution. And Burke’s unequivocal negative estab- 
lishes the proposition that “the votes of a majority” of the 


431-6. Quoted in State and Church, Ryan and Millar, p. 70. 

{New to Old Whigs, Vol. IV, pp. 165-6. 

“SFor an illuminating distinction between the Canon Law interpretation of “majority 
rule” as connotating merely “majority decision,” and the Stoic-French Revolutionary 
concept which ascribes to it its literal meaning of “majority rule’—the domination of 
the will of the many, see Fr. Millar’s Unpopular Essays on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, p. 97. For Burke’s thorough acquiesence in the former see New Whigs to 
Old, Vol. IV, pp. 123-4, and pp. 170-1. 
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people . . . cannot alter the moral any more than they can 
alter the physical essence of things.” Verifying principles 
he had enunciated in the “Reflections,” and elaborating Bell- 
armine’s contention, Burke justifies the Revolution of 1688 
“only upon the necessity of the case, as the on/y means left for 
recovery of that ancient Constitution formed by the original 
contract of the British state, as well as for the future preser- 
vation of the same government.” 

A second result of this delegation of authority—and one 
of extreme pertinency in this day of agitation for more fre- 
quent referendums, and for the subordination of the Supreme 
Court—emerges from what Burke terms the first of two 
things “essentially requisite” to the establishment of every 
law, namely, “a proper and sufficient human power to declare 


and modify the matter of the law.” The aptitude with which 
Burke strikes at the subversive philosophy underlying the 
attempts of our modern “proponents of Constitutional sa- 
botage” brings vividly to mind the sagacious insight and 
diagnostic acumen which must be numbered among Hamil- 
ton’s attributes :“ 


46New Whigs to Old, Vol. IV, p. 162. That Hamilton in enunciating the authentic 
American theory relative to this question embraced the tradition of which Bellarmine 
and Burke are expounders, the reader of the following citation from No. 78 of the 
Federalist may readily discern. “Though I trust the friends of the proposed Con- 
stitution will never concur with its enemies, in questioning the fundamental principle 
of republican government, which admits the right of the people to alter or abolish 
the established Constitution, whenever they find it inconsistent with their happiness, 
yet it is not to be inferred from this principle that the representatives of the people, 
whenever a momentary inclination happens to lay hold of a majority of their con- 
stituents, incompatible with the provisions in the existing Constitution, would, on that 
account be justifiable in a violation of those provisions. . . . Until the people have, 
by some solemn and authoritative act, annulled or changed the established form, it 
is binding upon them collectively, as well as individually; and no presumption, or 
even knowledge, of their sentiments, can warrant their representatives in a departure 
from it, prior to such an act.” 

47New to Old Whigs, Vol. IV, p. 121. 

48Popery Laws, Vol. VI, p. 321. 

49Tdem, ibid. 
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With regard to . . . the human authority, it is their judgment they give 
up, not their right. The people, indeed, are presumed to consent to whatever 
the legislature ordains for their benefit; and they are to acquiesce in it, 
though they do not clearly see into the propriety of the means by which they 
are to be conducted to that desirable end. This they owe as an act of homage 
and just deference which the necessity of government has made superior to 


their own. 


IV 


Assuming the establishment of a particular form of govern- 
ment, we have now to consider whether or not Burke eluci- 
dates the matter of establishing a norm for the conduct of 
government. Even our necessarily brief recital of Burke’s 
fundamental tenets warrants the assertion that the principles 
which govern the relationship between men are those of the 
moral law—the invariable principles of ethics for the breach 
or observance of which, men look not to each other for their 
punishment or reward, but to Him who deeply impressed 
them on the human conscience. And although we believe 
that from what has already been revealed a justifiable con- 
clusion may be drawn to the effect that it was part of Burke’s 
general scheme of government to apply these same principles 
of ethics as a mode for determining the conduct of men in 
office, nevertheless, we welcome his conclusive statement to 
the point. “All persons,” he asserts,” “possessing any portion 
of power ought to be strongly and awfully impressed with the 
idea that they .. . are to account for their conduct .. . to the 
one great Master, Author and Founder of Society.” 

Through the intermedium of “a fit and equitable” constitu- 
tion, we possess another agency for adjudging the conduct of 
those exercising authority. Such a constitution, when it con- 
fers upon the rulers a definite, limited authority, obviously 
enough renders comparatively easy of determination the ques- 
tion whether or not the conduct of those in power transgresses 


5Reflections, Vol. III, p. 354. See also Popery Laws, Vol. VI, pp. 321-2. 
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the confines and limitations so imposed upon them. Burke 
clearly realized and was one of the first to expound the 
notion that the constitution of a country, in reality, consists 
of a set of principles which are a guide to government. The 
most cogent of numerous instances exemplifying this con- 
ception consists, in part, of his magnificent panegyric on the 
Constitution delivered in his “Speech on the Reform of Rep- 
resentation.”” Admittedly there is an “infinitely noxious” 
extreme in liberty which ultimately will leave its recipients 
with no liberty at all. The standard of that extreme, the stan- 
dard of moderation, is to be found in the Constitution; for this 
it is that restrains “an encroaching prerogative,” encompasses 
“an over-weening peerage,” and tempers the raging of a “tu- 
multuous and giddy people.” 

As an indispensable requisite for the efficient management 
of modern government with its complex organism, with its 
infinite variety and multiplicity of problems, economic, social, 
and, in some instances, moral, the representative system merits 
particular consideration. Premising our interpretation with 
- an assumption of its existence on the strength of Hamilton’s 
pronouncement that it is “essential to liberty that the govern- 
ment in general should have a common interest with the 
people,” and that at least one branch of it (the House of Rep- 
resentatives) “should have an immediate dependence on, and 
an intimate sympathy with, the people,’”” let us consult with 
Burke to ascertain his theory of representation, to perceive 
what light he throws upon the perennially discussed questions 
both of the scope of representation, and of the extent to which 
a representative may exercise his independent judgment. Most 
emphatically Burke deems the scope of a representative’s in- 
terest to be that of the entire nation and not simply that of 


51Vol. VII, p. 100; and see Duration of Parliaments, Vol. VII, p. 71; also Reflection, 


Vol. III, pp. 257-8. 
52F ederalist, No. 52. 
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the district which elects him. He is equally assertive in main- 
taining that a representative, while respectful of the opin- 
ions of the people, should have recourse to an independent 
judgment with regard to “particular measures, or to any gen- 
eral scheme of policy”—but a judgment, he is careful to quali- 
fy, the sanity of which has been established by a conformity 
to certain standards. Profoundly rooted in a sound philo- 
sophical comprehension of the nature of things—of the nation, 
of politics, of man—rests the basis for these definite and, to 
modern Americans, seemingly ultra-conservative views. 
When, however, our minds are less stultified by a purely prag- 
matic viewpoint, and, having achieved freedom from any 
undue alarm or vague mystification respecting the term “meta- 
physics,” will recognize the validity of conclusions drawn 
from premises grounded in this legitimate field of knowl- 
edge, then, perhaps, we may expect an acknowledgment of 
the eminent soundness of Burke’s deductions. 

Should we consider the nation merely as a collection of 
individual atomic units there may be some justification for 
the prevailing American view which would confine a repre- 
sentative to a reflection of the opinions of those who have 
elected him. But to Burke™ 
a nation is not an idea of local extent and individual momentary aggregation, 
but it is an idea of continuity which extends in time as well as in numbers 
and in space. And this is a choice not of one day or of one set of people, not 
a tumultuary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate election of ages and of 
generations; it is a constitution made by what is ten thousand times better 
than choice; it is made by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, tempers, dis- 
positions, and moral, civil and social habitude of the people, which disclose 


themselves only in a long space of time. 
V 


Logically derivative of this concept of “nation” emanates 
Burke’s appraisal of Parliament as a deliberative assembly 


58Reform of Representation, Vol. VII, p. 95. 
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of one nation, with the interest of that nation as a whole the 
primary concern of its deliberations. The general reason of 
this deliberative body is to be directed, not to the achieve- 
ment of local purposes, not to the perpetuation of local preju- 
dices, but to the general welfare of the entire nation. Then, 
with the inexorableness which right reason alone can bestow, 
he raises an admonitory finger against what is probably the 
most egregious evil in our political life today: the representa- 
tive’s spineless adulation of the constituency. “If the local 
constituent,” he courageously told the people of Bristol,” 
“should have an interest or should form an hasty opinion evi- 
dently opposite to the real good of the rest of the community, 
the member for that place ought to be as far as any other from 
any endeavor to give it effect.”” True, the opinion of the con- 
stituents is a “mighty and respectable opinion” which a rep- 
resentative ought most seriously to advert to, 
but authoritative instructions, mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the dearest con- 
viction of his judgment and conscience—these are things utterly unknown 
to the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the 
whole order and tenor of our Constitution.™ 

Nor is such obsequious servitude to the wishes of the people 
inharmonious with the established order only; it is incompat- 
ible with man’s nature taken in relation to the “predisposed 
order of things.” The unbiased opinion, the mature judgment, 
the enlightened conscience of a representative ought not to 
be sacrificed 


Your representative owes you, not his industry only, but his judgment; and 
to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure—no, nor from the law and the Constitution. They are 
a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. 
He betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinions.™ 


54Conclusion of the Poll, Vol. II, p. 96. 
55Idem, ibid. 
56Tbid., p. 95. 
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Burke distinctly perceived and eloquently expressed” what 
Hamilton so strongly implied :* that the people, devoted as 
they are to the proper execution of their private affairs, have 
not the information, experience or leisure for the necessary 
speculation requisite for the competent accomplishment 
of the refinements of government. Upon this additional 
ground Burke confidently asserted his theory of representa- 
tion, which, while hardly flattering to the universal, but for 
the most part groundless, predilections of the people in their 
own omniscience respecting matters political, certainly is 
sound in reason and well-grounded in practicality :” 

Faithful watchmen we ought to be over the rights and privileges of the 
people. But our duty .. . is to give them information, and not to receive 
it from them: we are not to go to school to them, to learn the principles of 
law and government. In doing so, we should not dutifully serve, but we 


should basely and scandalously betray the people, who are not capable of this 
service by nature, nor in any instance called to it by the Constitution. 


But a “just” deference by a people to a reason “superior” 
to their own, inferentially necessitates representatives who 
are men of character and intelligence. They should be, in- 
deed, men “who possess most wisdom to discern, and most 
virtue to pursue, the common good of society.”” There must 
be employed also, “effectual precautions for keeping them 
virtuous whilst they continue to hold their public trusts.”™ 

The instrumentality through which Burke would insure to 
the people candidates who are connected with their interests, 
sentiments and opinions; the effectual precaution which Burke 
advocates for keeping successful candidates in a state of “im- 
mediate dependence on,” and for maintaining in them an “in- 


57Duration of Parliaments, Vol. VII, p. 75. 

58F ederalist, No. 53. 

59Duration of Parliaments, Vol. VII, p. 74. 

60Federalist, No. 57. 

®1[bid. For Burke’s more elaborate presentation, see Present Discontents, Vol. I, 


p. 473. 
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timate sympathy with” the people, is the Party. Not, however, 
the more or less effete and irresponsible instrument we bear 
with today, not the machine whose sole excuse for existence 
seems to be the purveyance of patronage and privilege, but an 

organization “circumstanced by the same laws of decorum, and 
' balanced by the same temper, which bound and regulate all 
the virtues. In a word,” as Burke continues,” “we ought to act 
in party with all the moderation which does not absolutely 
enervate that vigor, and quelch that fervency of spirit, with- 
out which the best wishes of the public good must evaporate in 
empty speculation.” The party into which Burke would wel- 
come men of honor and of intelligence, and into which such 
men need not, because of moral sensibilities, hesitate to enter, 
he defined in language that has merited its acceptance as a 
classic :* 


Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed. 
For my part, I find it impossible to conceive, that anyone believes in his own 
politics, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means 
of having them reduced into practice. It is the business of the speculative 
philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. It is the business of 
the politician, who is the philosopher in action, to find out proper means 
towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. ‘Therefore every honor- 
able connection will avow it is their first purpose, to pursue every just method 
to put the men who hold their opinions into such a condition as may enable 
them to carry their common plans into execution, with all the power and 
authority of the state. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is 
their duty to contend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they are bound to give their own party the preference in all things; and by 
no means, for private consideration, to accept any offers of power in which the 
whole body is not included; nor to suffer themselves to be led, or to be con- 
trolled, or to be overbalanced, in office or in council, by those who contradict 
the very fundamental principles on which their party is formed, and even 
those upon which every fair connection must stand. Such a generous con- 


eee 


62Present State of Nation, Vol. I, p. 472. 
€3Present Discontents, Vol. I, pp. 530-1. 
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tention for power, on such manly and honorable maxims, will easily be dis- 
tinguished from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolument. 
The very style of such persons will serve to discriminate them from those 
numerous impostors, who have deluded the ignorant with professions incom- 
patible with human practice, and have afterwards incensed them by practices 
below the level of vulgar rectitude. 


VI 


Thus, in brief outline, have we seen the sound and compre- 
hensive philosophy of government, the enunciation of, and 
adherence to which has elevated Burke to the foremost po- 
sition among political philosophers. This, indeed, has justly 
merited for him the tribute which Father Millar has some- 
where paid him—“The Last of the Great Scholastics”; and 
constitutes, in our eyes at least, the most cogent reply to the 
charges of inconsistency imputed to him. Upon the basis of 
this philosophy could Burke truthfully claim” that 


men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition to 
put chains upon their own appetites. . . . Society cannot exist, unless a con- 
trolling power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere; and the less of 
it there is within, the more there must be without. It is ordained in the 
eternal constitution of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. 
Their passions forge their fetters.™ 


Upon this solid foundation did Burke rest his plea for 
“ordered liberty’—an ordered, limited liberty which could 
resist with entire consistency the insidious attempts of over- 
weening monarchic control, and the more blatant but less 
ostensible encroachments of a perverted, licentious and ex- 
treme liberty. Such liberty is the vicious offspring of an 
unnatural parent—a maleficent philosophy which, prescind- 

“Letter to a Member of the Nat. Assembly, Vol. IV, pp. 51-2. 

"In the De Civitate Dei, Bk. XIX, Chap. XXI, St. Augustine in denying to the 
Romans the possession of a true concept of justice because of their ignorance of God, 
similarly stresses the imperative need for restraint of the passions. See also Bk. VII, 


Chap. XXV, p. 323 of the Policraticus, wherein John of Salisbury reiterates the argu- 
ment of St. Augustine and draws a similar conclusion. 
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ing from the circumstances that give to “every political prin- 
ciple its distinguishing color and discriminating effect,” con- 
templates all that relates “to human actions and human 
concerns” as if they stood “stripped of every relation, in all 
the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical abstraction.” 

With immediate reference to the widely disseminated in- 
dictment charging discrepancy between Burke’s “earlier atti- 
tude””—the attitude exemplified by his eloquent appeal for 
Catholic emancipation in Ireland, by his condemnation of 
Parliamentary subversion through monarchic intrigue, by his 
approval of the American resistance upon the principles of 
the Revolution of 1688, by his advocacy of beneficent rule for 
India—and his later vigorous repudiation and condemnation 
of the French Revolution, Lord Morley sagely remarked that 
Burke “changed his front, but never his ground.” This con- 
clusion could only have been attained, and an appreciation of 
its penetrating significance can only be had, we respectfully 
submit, by a comprehension of the fundamental coherency 
which distinguishes Burke’s philosophy. Leslie Stephen 
writes :”: . 

His whole conception of political science is radically unaltered, and his 
method shows the same characteristic peculiarities. His position in the narrow 
limits of political party may have changed, but as a thinker he insists upon 
the same principles, applies the same tests, and holds to the same essential 
truths. 


Having in mind this coherency of Burke, we can readily 
acquiesce in Stephen’s disinterested appraisal. 





86Reflections, Vol. III, p. 240. 
6’The phrase is Newman’s, who in his Edmund Burke repeats the common fallacies 


of those commentators who fail to perceive the consistency of Burke’s philosophy. 
68Edmund Burke: A Historical Study, p. 42. 
Loc. cit., pp. 249-50. 
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monarchical institutions and set up democratic. In the 
general debacle that resulted the Church suffered much 
from its connections with the past; indeed, there were not 
lacking those who predicted its entire ruin. But the triumph 


‘ French Revolution had attempted to overthrow 


of democracy was neither easy nor immediate; nor were its 
successes to be utterly un-Christian. From a political point 
of view the course of events in France is not difficult to follow. 
To the Revolution of 1789 succeeded the despotism of a man 
who was neither prince nor king, and who, though not adverse 
to religion, thought only of subordinating it to the State. In 
1815 came the Restoration with its return to the monarchical 
system under the Bourbons Louis XVIII and Charles X. This 
was supplanted in 1830 by the constitutional monarchy 
(largely bourgeois and irreligious in character) of Louis 
Philippe. In the midst of these changes the Church had been 
deprived of much of its liberty; but neither was this a posses- 
sion of those who were contending for political supremacy. 
While the Royalists and Bourgeois quarrelled, dangers of a 
grave kind arose among the people—dangers of socialism and 
radicalism. All in all, it was a critical period, when the old 
institutions were going to pieces, and nothing, as yet, existed 
to take their places. Many great French thinkers were of 
opinion that only the Catholic Church could save society from 
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utter ruin. Chateaubriand, Saint-Beuve, de Vigny, and 
others, openly spoke “of the regeneration of Europe by 
Catholicism.” 


I 


Unfortunately, in 1830, Catholic influence on the Continent, 
and particularly in France, was at a low ebb. Though there 
were four or five Catholic weeklies or bi-weeklies in that 
country, not one of them had any influence on the public at 
large. It occurred to a group of earnest young Catholics that 
the best way of getting public opinion to concern itself more 
with the Church would be by means of a daily newspaper. A 
well-edited organ could explain, as occasion arose, the Cath- 
olic solution of the particular problems of the times. Thus 
was created /’Avenir—the name signifying that Catholicism 
was not a thing of the dead past, but a living force, active in 
the present, and with a particular regard for the future. The 
motto of the paper was “God and Liberty.” The editor, 
Harel du Tancrel, and his assistant, l’abbé Gerbet, were soon 
overshadowed by some of those whom they had invited to be 
their collaborators. These included the abbé de Lamennais 
the abbé Lacordaire, the vicomte Montalembert, the comte de 
Coux, and the abbé Rohrbacher. De Coux was to gain a 
well-deserved reputation for his articles on sociolog-7 and 
economics. Of the five, the abbé Rohrbacher, the future his- 
torian of /’Eglise universelle, was the most devoid of journal- 
istic instinct. On the other hand, Lacordaire who had been 
a lawyer before becoming a priest, was easily the best jour- 
nalist in the group, and would have dominated the others had 
he not found himself in the presence of an older and more 
gifted individual, one in whom were united to a powerful per- 
sonality, sparks of undoubted genius—Felicité de Lamennais. 

The influence of the latter—certainly one of the most gifted 
men in his century—was so great that it is necessary to give a 
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few details of his life. Born in 1782, at Saint Malo in Brit- 
tany, Felicité de Lamennais lost his mother when only five 
years of age. Born prematurely, his whole life was marked 
by an over-sensibility which not infrequently expressed itself 
in melancholy day-dreaming. His early education was en- 
trusted to an uncle, who, imbued with the philosophic theories 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, left the child very much to himself. 
The young Lamennais became a voracious reader; plunging 
into the works of the eighteenth-century philosophers, he soon 
lost his faith. At the age of twenty-two he came back to his 
religion, making his First Communion. Five years later 
(1809) he felt drawn to the priesthood. One of his older 
brothers, Jean-Marie, was already a priest, and was one of the 
few who exercised any effective influence on this dominating 
personality. At this period his piety cannot be doubted. 
But by the time of his ordination in 1816 (he had not attended 
a regular seminary course), he gave indications that he had 
fled to the priesthood in a vain attempt to escape from himself 
and his ennuies. Two years previous he had written to his 
brother: “I have need of some one to direct me, to sustain me, 
to raise me up, to whom I can disclose absolutely everything. 
To this, perhaps, is attached my salvation.” L’abbé Carron, 
who encouraged him to become a priest, wanted him to be a 
Jesuit, but Lamennais was very unwilling to submit to a 
discipline of which he had so much need. 

Meanwhile his literary abilities found expression in the 
public press where he combatted Gallicanism, and in a 
volume he published in 1817, entitled De l’indifference en 
matiére de religion. Between 1817 and 1823 his reputation 
in the Catholic world was at its highest. In his summer home 
of La Chénaie in Brittany he grouped about him many of the 
most talented young men of the time, among others, Lacor- 
daire, Guéranger, Gerbet, Rohrbacher, Maurice de Guérin, 
and Antoine Genou, later editor of the Gazette de France. 
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During this same period Lamennais founded the Congrega- 
tion de Saint Pierre, a pious union of priests whose purpose 
was to labor for the regeneration of the world. In collabora- 
tion with his brother he translated the Imitation of Christ, 
and added reflections to each chapter. Unfortunately his 
irritability increased in proportion to his success; he could 
brook no opposition, as was evident from his angry printed 
reply to his Grace, the Archbishop of Paris, when the latter 
ventured to criticize one of his recent works, Progrés de la 
révolution. Such was the man who, in 1831, came forth as 
the champion of the Catholic cause. 

Lamennais had looked upon the new daily /’Avenir as the 
most efficient means of giving adequate publicity to the social, 
political, and economic theories which he was desirous of 
impressing upon his century. From the very beginning, the 
success of this venture went beyond all expectations. In a 
few months (the first issue appeared October 16, 1830) the 
paper could boast over 3,000 subscribers—a large number for 
the period. Its influence was very marked on the younger 
generation. As subscriptions mounted the editors became 
more outspoken. Lacordaire urged the bishops to reject the 
first episcopal nominations made by Louis Philippe; La- 
mennais wrote a stirring article on the oppressive measures 
used against Catholics. The two priests were arrested, tried, 
and finally acquitted. To defray the expenses of the suit a 
fund was opened which soon mounted to 20,000 francs. 

Confident that public opinion was being won over to his 
cause, Lamennais founded /’Agence générale pour la defense 
de la liberté religieuse. So far, with the exception of some 
exaggerated phrases, no fault could be found with the doc- 
trines set forth in the daily. But now two very delicate sub- 
jects came up for discussion, namely, the relations of Church 
and State, and that of peoples with their rulers. L’Avenir 
favored a complete separation of Church and State, Lamen- 
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nais contending that the union of the two necessarily resulted 
in the abasing of religion.’ 

As regards the second question the editors of the paper 
insisted that peoples who have reached a maturity of develop- 
ment acquire the right of governing themselves—in brief 
what has since become known as the Principle of Self-Deter- 
mination. Such a declaration, at a time when the inhabitants 
of the Papal States were beginning to rebel against the Holy 
See, was to say the least very inopportune. The insistence 
laid upon points of view so novel not only disquieted the con- 
servatives, but aroused the suspicion of broadminded sympa- 
thizers. The disquiet grew into a mighty opposition when 
Lamennais endeavored to unite into one vast confederation 
the Catholics of France, Belgium, Ireland, Poland, Germany, 
and of the entire world. A declaration for the purpose was 
drawn up, which the editors of /’Avenir boastfully termed 
“the Magna Carta of the century.” The different govern- 
ments became disturbed; the bishops and members of the 
clergy openly manifested their disapproval, and sent com- 
plaints to Rome; finally, many readers of the paper, to show 
their dissatisfaction, canceled their subscriptions. In the face 
of so unexpected a crisis the editors of /’ Avenir, in the issue of 
November 15, 1831, announced the temporary suspension of 
their publication, declaring that three among them, Lamen- 
nais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert, would journey to the 
Eternal City, and allow His Holiness to pass a definitive 
judgment on their actions. 

Before they arrived at Rome, the Pope had consulted on the 
matter three learned ecclesiastics, all well-disposed toward 


1He even went so far as to say that the ideal system was one in which the State 
remained absolutely indifferent to religion: “Truth is all-powerful. What impedes 
its progress the most is the support which material force attempts to lend it.” As 
M. Fernand Mourret, the celebrated historian of the Church remarks, “It was the 
formula of the purest Liberalism.” (Le Mouvement Catholique en France, p. 101.) 
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Lamennais: the Theatine, Father Ventura, Cardinal Lam- 
bruschini a former nuncio at Paris, and Father Baraldi, the 
editor of a review at Modena. All bore witness to his high 
talents and absolute sincerity, at the same time insisting on 
the dangers of certain of his doctrines. They were of the 
opinion that he was over-confident, and had come to Rome “to 
convert the Pope.” The reception given the editors of 
l’ Avenir was accordingly rather cool. When they had spent 
some time in the Holy City, Gregory XVI informed Lamen- 
nais through Cardinal Pacca that the examination of his doc- 
trines would be both thorough and considerate, and that since 
there was no use hastening matters “he might return to 
France with his colleagues.’ Lacordaire understood, and left 
for Munich. Lamennais refused to depart saying he would 
be needed to reply to objections and to furnish necessary 
explanations; but finally, on July 9, 1832, he and Montalem- 
bert set out to join Lacordaire at the Bavarian capital, where 
the latter was conferring with Joseph Goerres the recognized 
head of a German movement similar to that Lamennais was 
conducting in France. 

Meanwhile the French Episcopate under the leadership of 
Msgr. d’Astros, the Archbishop of Toulouse, had caused a 
study of the principal theological errors of Lamennais to be 
sent to the Pope. This examination had been entrusted to 
three professors of the Society of Saint Sulpice: M. Carriére, 
M. Boyer, and M. Vieusse. The motive behind the action of 
the bishops was the fact that many young priests and semi- 
narians showed an exaggerated preference for ideas espoused 
by Lamennais. Distorting beyond bounds certain of these 
they had begun to look with contempt on the traditional teach- 
ing of the schools; and had, in addition, formed little clubs to 
exploit their ideas without the permission of their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. As regards the theological errors all the 
French bishops requested of the Holy See was, as far as pos- 
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sible, to confirm their judgment. This incident, which took 
place about the middle of July, hastened the decision of the 
pontifical commission, which had already completed its study 
of the question. On August 15 Gregory XVI published the 
famous Encyclical Mirari vos, which without naming their 
author, condemned some of the most cherished ideas of La- 
mennais, as “preparing the way to the pernicious error of 
Indifferentism.” , 

On August 20 the Encyclical was communicated to La- 
mennais through the Nuncio at Munich. In informing 
Lacordaire and Montalembert of the news, the editor of 
l’Avenir declared: “I have just received a letter from the 
Pope condemning us; we must not hesitate to submit.” On 
his return to France he hastened to sign, in union with his 
collaborators on the daily, a declaration of submission. 
L’Avenir should not appear again; /’Agence was dissolved. 
Lamennais withdrew to his solitude at La Chénaie. The 
Catholic hierarchy were pleased with the course events had 
taken. But a private Papal brief of congratulation to Msgr. 
d’Astros was unhappily printed in a clerical organ, ’ Ami de 
la religion, and Catholic journalists pretending to see in it a 
reference to Lamennais, summoned him to come forth and 
explain himself. At the same time the Gallicans and the 
Liberals affirmed that the Encyclical was inspired chiefly by 
the monarchical governments of Europe as a defense against 
democratic ideas. 

Rumors of what was going on finally came to Lamennais, 
and greatly perturbed him. At length he came to imagine 
that not only the French episcopate but all the great nations 
of Europe had banded themselves together to force a con- 
demnation of his ideas from the Holy See. Another regretful 
circumstance helped to aggravate the situation. At the end 
of 1833 Cardinal Pacca wrote to him, declaring that his silent 
acceptance of the Encyclical was considered insufficient, and 
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that he must formally renounce his errors. He, at once, 
signed a declaration promising “to adhere entirely and abso- 
lutely to the doctrines set forth in the Encyclical.” But at 
the same time he wrote to Montalembert that he looked upon 
the question as one of peace at any price, and that he was 
“resolved to sign not only what one asked of him, but also 
without exception anything one wished, even a declaration 
that the Pope was God, the great God of Heaven and earth, 
and that he alone ought to be adored.” He had already ceased 
to say Mass, and was never again to perform a sacerdotal 
function. Soon after he published his Les paroles d’un 
croyant, a curious admixture of prayerful and meditative 
prose, masterfully written, and diatribes against the monarchs 
of Europe and Gregory XVI. The book was condemned by 
the Bull Singulari Nos of June 25, 1834. Although La- 
mennais continued to write on social and political questions, 
his influence was shattered. He died in 1854 having refused 
to see a priest before entering upon his last agony. He once 
said that he had never known a happy day here on earth; and 
this was especially true of the latter part of his life. One can 
only hope that a man at once so talented and so handicapped 
received some extraordinary grace from God before death. 


II 


As regards the Catholic Movement begun by Lamennais 
and his friends it is not too much to say that it lost nothing by 
being deprived of an inspiring but erratic leader. The 
Encyclical Mirari vos has shown the members of the group 
the channel in which their energies must flow in order to 
profit the Church and humanity. Instead of one leader four 
or five now sprang up; and this decentralization was of benefit 
to the movement. In 1835 Lacordaire began his celebrated 
conferences at Notre Dame before an audience composed of 
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the élite of the French capital; he was soon to wield a more 
profound influence than Lamennais had wielded. Monta- 
lembert, though only twenty-five years of age, was to startle 
the Chamber of Peers by his frank and unassuming profes- 
sions of faith; but he was also to delight and persuade that 
assembly by his eloquence, so that he was early regarded as 
one of the best orators of his time. Prosper Guéranger was 
to restore the Benedictine Order in France, and to begin a 
liturgical movement that is still going on. Emmanuel d’Alzon 
was to found the Augustinians of the Assumption; in the midst 
of his successes, Lacordaire, himself, was to seek refuge in the 
cloister from the applause of men, and thus bring back the 
Dominicans to France. Meanwhile a young layman, pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris, Frederic Ozanam—the 
founder of the Society of Saint Vincent de Paul—was becom- 
ing the recognized leader in social matters. 

To give expression to the growing movement three publica- 
tions had come into prominence. In 1833, at the very time of 
the condemnation of Lamennais, the abbé Migne, the inde- 
fatigable editor of the Latin and Greek Fathers, had started 
a daily newspaper called /’Univers religieux. ‘This organ, 
under the editorship of a young convert from Agnosticism and 
Free Thought, Louis Veuillot, became the mouthpiece of the 
ultramontane party in France. Veuillot eventually came to 
be regarded as the greatest journalist of his time, and one of 
the greatest of all time. The other publications were Le 
Correspondant (founded in 1829 and still in existence) and 
l’Ere nouvelle. These were more moderate and conciliating 
in tone than /’Univers. The influence exercised upon public 
opinion by these organs was very great. While the socialists 
and the radicals had not satisfying solutions for the intricate 
problems of the time, the Catholics pointed to the increased 
vitality of the Church, which alone had survived all cataclysms. 
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There remains one more activity in which the Catholics of 
France played a leading role at this epoch, and that was the 
fight for liberty of education. Napoleon had placed the 
entire control of education in the hands of the University, and 
succeeding rulers had found this scheme of centralization too 
valuable to abandon. However, in the charter drawn up by 
those who had brought about the Revolution of 1830, a certain 
amount of liberty in this matter was promised. Some Cath- 
olics decided to test the sincerity of the government. On 
May 9, 1831, the abbé Lacordaire, the vicomte Montalembert, 
and the comte de Coux opened a free elementary school at 
Paris. Twenty children came to attend the classes. On 
May 11, the school was closed by the police, and the three 
professors arrested. Montalembert’s father having just died, 
his son succeeded to his title, which brought with it the right 
of having the case tried before the Court of Peers. After the 
evidence and the council for both parties had been heard, 
Montalembert requested permission to speak. He then de- 
livered his famous discourse in behalf of liberty of conscience 
and action. The sight of a young man, hardly more than 
twenty years of age, so sincere, so eloquent, so Catholic, made 
a favorable impression upon the assemblage, but the good of 
the government demanded their condemnation. 

Their efforts had not been unfruitful. The law of 1833, 
voted at the suggestion of M. Guizot, did away with all 
monopoly in primary education, and gave hope of a more 
general liberty. The history of the fight against the Univer- 
sity monopoly is a long and varied one. Success was not to 
crown the efforts of Catholics until 1848, and even then it can 
hardly be said to have been complete. In that year a Catholic, 
the comte de Falloux, accepted the office of Minister of 
Public Instruction on condition that the monopoly should dis- 
appear. The law which, after consultation with Msgr. Dupan- 
loup, one of the most influential ecclesiastics of the time, he 
defended, favored placing the control of education in the 
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hands of a board composed of bishops, rabbis, Protestant 
ministers, and laymen. Louis Veuillot strongly opposed it 
as favoring indifferentism in religion, but the project was 
accepted by the representatives of the government, and a letter 
addressed by the Apostolic Delegate, at the instance of Pius 
IX, to the bishops of France urging them to accept it, decided 
the matter for Catholics. During the debate the famous his- 
torian and statesman, Thiers, a former Minister of State, was 
heard to declare: “I do not see any salvation except in the 
liberty of education and in education by the clergy. Our 
enemy is the demagogy. I shall not deliver over to it the last 
vestige of the social order, the Catholic establishment.” 


III 


Though many of the great personages had disappeared, the 
influences of the movement persisted during the latter half of 
the century. The battle for liberty had been a successful one. 
It remained for the present Free-Masonic republic to attempt 
to deprive the Church of further independence. The contest 
that followed resulted in the Law of Separation of 1905. 
From a religious viewpoint there was an appreciable revival 
of sentiment toward the end of the century when Monsabré 
delivered his famous conferences at Notre Dame, and Msgr. 
d’Hulst, Cardinal Lavigerie, Msgr. Duchesne, and a host of 
eminent ecclesiastics, helped to regain for the clergy their 
ancient reputation of culture and scholarship. At the same 
time the conversion of two leading litterateurs, M. Brunetiére 
and M. Paul Bourget, gave the movement new direction. 

Since then quite a number of the most prominent historians, 
novelists, poets, and dramatists have been Catholics or con- 
verts to Catholicism. The great hope of Catholicism for the 
future is in this movement. With the intellectual leaders won, 
the next task will be to change the irreligious school system 
and win over the people. 








Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


LITERATURE 


CaRDINAL NEwMAN. By J. Lewis May. New York: The Dial Press, 
1930. $3.50. 


Cardinal Newman summed up his own life in two happy expressions. One 
of these he chose for his cardinalitial motto, cor ad cor loquitur, and the other 
for his epitaph, ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. His human appeal, his 
cor ad cor loquitur, is ever growing. Even his earliest sermons are now 
enjoying the rather unique homiletic honor of being read in their one-hun- 
dredth year, not merely because of their limpid English but principally because 
Newman’s heart still speaks to the heart of the sincere Christian. Newman’s 
prophecy, as we might call his epitaph, continues to unfold its fulness like 
a star under the study of a great astronomer. Converts from Anglicanism or 
semi-Agnosticism to Catholicism show no decline in numbers or quality and 
scarcely one fails to note the influence of Newman’s leadership in veritatem. 
Unfortunately not all who admire the Cardinal’s life and genius follow his 
steps of logic unto those portals of religious peace, “where angel faces smile.” 
I might instance that prominent leader in the present Humanist movement, 
Robert Shafer. In his “Christianity and Naturalism,” he pays tribute to 
Newman as “a brilliantly gifted and keen minded man . . . did utterly 
revolt from the materialism of his day and stand uncompromisingly for the 
reality and primacy of man’s spiritual nature and destiny.” Another is 
J. Lewis May, the latest English biographer of Newman. His is an artistic 
and popular life of Newman. It is dramatic without the note of melodrama. 
It is sympathetic throughout, though the author lacks the crowning gift of 
Catholicism, which is essential for the perfectly equipped biographer of the 
greatest convert to Catholicism in modern times. With this limitation, it is 
the peer of Canon Barry’s life of the Cardinal in popular biography. But 
Mr. May wrote in a far different day from that of Barry. Nowadays the 
biographer who avoids the Strachey itch for pouring vitrolic acid over his 
subject’s statue or dragging in an amour-ex-machina is rare. Mr. May like 
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Professor Shafer has caught Newman’s realization of “man’s spiritual nature 
and destiny.” One chapter of 4 pages in a book of 305 pages is devoted to 
what might have been a nauseating account of “Newman and Manning.” The 
last two lines of the chapter are “[ Newman] reached back to Athanasius and 
anticipated Darwin. Manning was a man of his own day, and he died 
with it.” At the end of Chapter XXV, Mr. May concludes his summary 
of Manning’s panegyric on Newman as follows: ‘Cardinal Manning was a 
great figure of his times and wrought many great deeds, but never any so 
splendid as these amends uttered before the face of all people, to the spirit 
of John Henry Newman, now once more, and eternally, his friend.” Par- 
tisanship is blotted out in such a gracious proclamation of a double victory. 

Mr. May’s best chapters are the last two in his book, dealing with 
Newman as a man of letters. Dr. Joseph J. Reilly’s book on the same 
subject is exhaustive and scholarly, a vade mecum for all literary disciples 
of Newman. Mr. May could hardly have been expected to add to it any 
thing but his own personal appreciation of the Cardinal’s writings. Here is 
a musical paragraph inspired by Newman’s love of music and predicating the 
same in Mr. May: 


It was not for nothing that Newman devoted himself to music in his youth. Above 
his words, or stealing through them, comes the sound of music, now faint and far off, 
now loud and near; now the plaintive, passionate appeal of a solitary violin, pathetic 
and forlorn, now the majestic harmonies of the full orchestra. The words address 
themselves to the intellect; the music which comes from the subtle, instinctive choice 
of those words and their arrangement in the sentence, appeals directly to the heart. 


I cannot refrain from quoting the last paragraph in Mr. May’s book 
because it is so genuinely appreciative of the great Cardinal: 


Most men have at some moment or other of their lives beheld in the world some 
scene that has seemed fraught for them with a profound and mysterious significance, 
some vision, maybe of the sun rising behind the mountains or setting beyond the sea, 
whose beauty cannot be communicated. So it is with Newman; we read and analyze 
and discuss and argue, but his real message is from the heart to the heart and may 
not be put in words. The spirit with whom we have been pacing is like that deep 
love—wherein there is a silence which suspends the foot; and the folded arms and 
the dejected head are the images it reflects. No voice shakes its surface; the Muses 
themselves approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and with a low and tremulous 
and melancholy song. 


Of the making of books on Newman such as Mr. May’s may there be no 
end. And if the reviewer may express a more personal longing, of the study 
of Newman’s books in our Catholic colleges may there be a beginning 
and no end. 


DantsEL M. O’ConnzLL, S.J., M.A. 
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APOLOGETICS 


De REVELATIONE CHRISTIANA. ‘Tractatus Philosophico-Historicus. By 
Herman Dieckmann, S.J. Freiburg: Herder, 1930. 


We are told in the foreword that the author, Rev. Herman Dieckmann, 
S.J., worked on this book up to the day of his untimely death, October 15, 
1928. He did not, therefore, have the satisfaction of seeing it in its com- 
pleted form. But we feel certain that he would have been gratified by the 
work of editing done for him by his colleague, Rev. Augustine Merk, S.J. 
Those who are acquainted with the Reverend Valkenburg professor’s magis- 
terial treatise on the Church (De Ecclesia; Tractatus Historico-Dogmaticus, 
Herder, 1925) will heartily welcome this new contribution to the study of 
fundamental theology. They will find in the De Revelatione Christiana the 
same excellent qualities which characterized its predecessor—careful ordering 
of material, scientific thoroughness of treatment, immense erudition—all the 
fruits of many years of study and experience in the lecture hall. 

This work which cails itself a “philosophico-historical treatise” follows in 
general lines the classic plan of Catholic manuals of apologetics. After a 
valuable introduction, which treats the relationship between fundamental 
theology and theological science in general (pp. 1-81), the author proceeds to 
establish the possibility and necessity of Divine Revelation and the criteria 
which may be used to recognize it. He selects as necessary and sufficient 
criteria miracles in the physical, intellectual and moral orders. This philo- 
sophical groundwork is adequately presented in somewhat more than one-third 
the entire book (pp. 83-328). The second part brings forward the evidence 
for the historical existence of Jesus and His testimony about Himself, namely, 
His claims to be the expected Messias, an ambassador from God and true Son 
of God (pp. 329-515). The proofs of the truth of this testimony are then 
adduced, viz., the miracles worked “upon Jesus, in Jesus and by Jesus” 
especially the great miracle of His Resurrection from the dead (pp. 516-675). 

This division shows that the De Revelatione Christiana follows the “tra- 
ditional” Catholic method. It will not evoke any enthusiasm from those who 
are devotees of the so-called New Apologetic. This latter method seeks to 
meet the needs of our time by resting the argument for the Divinity of 
Christian Revelation not so much on miracles and prophecy as upon an 
examination of the nature and life of man and the intrinsic truth and sub- 
limity of the religion of Christ. From the perfect correspondence of the one 
with the other it concludes to the fact of Revelation. Father Dieckmann 
concedes the practical and homiletic value of such internal and subjective 
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criteria but he grants to them little room in scientific apologetics. He is, 
therefore, conservative and “traditional,” but at the same time he is very far 
from antiquated. He has borrowed the best from his predecessors and has 
weaved it into a thoroughly modern textbook. 

But this is more than a textbook. Under the headings mentioned above 
there is introduced an encyclopedic array of erudition. Hardly a question of 
any importance in apologetics has been neglected. Thus the relationship 
between Faith and science, the history of religions, the history and method of 
Christian apologetics, the comparative study of religions, Immanentism and 
a score of other topics of importance are handled summarily, indeed, but with 
sufficient thoroughness. The growth of unbelief, as every one knows, has kept 
pace with the advance of modern science; and it becomes more and more the 
duty of the Catholic student to keep himself well informed on the progress 
of scientific research. Difficulties drawn from new or recrudescent philoso- 
phies of religion and from the injection of unhistorical and syncretistic preju- 
dices into the study and interpretation of the sources create new problems 
every day. It is not, of course, to be expected that any textbook should 
present special studies of all these problems. 

It is altogether sufficient that a manual should point out the existence of 
these difficulties and should give the fundamental principles for their solution. 
This is admirably done in the book before us. The ambitious student and 
even the scholar will here find an adequate introduction to all such questions. 
The compendious and penetrating summaries of modern opinions, supple- 
mented by notes and generous bibliographies at the end of every important 
section of the book merit the highest praise. Father Dieckmann was clearly 
not satisfied with arming his students to slay dead and forgotten adversaries. 
These summaries and bibliographical notes are the most valuable feature of 
the work. 

It is to be noted that the author does not undertake to establish the genuine- 
ness and historicity of the sources, namely the Gospels. This task is wisely 
left to the Introductions to Sacred Scripture. Again, the book is to be judged 
in conjunction with the De Ecclesia. ‘Thus, though the Messianic idea and 
Christ’s Messianic consciousness receive full attention here, the discussion of 
the Messianic Kingdom is rightly left to the treatise on the Church. , The 
texts referring to the Divine Sonship, especially in the Synoptic Gospels, are 
exhaustively examined, as is St. Paul’s belief in Christ and in the fact of His 
Resurrection. But the apologetic argument drawn from the rapid spread of 
Christianity is not introduced but is left to be treated under the argumentum 
irrefragabile found in the Catholic Church herself. These two works 
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together, the De Ecclesia and the De Revelatione, form one complete whole. 

English-speaking readers will, perhaps, be disappointed with the treatment 
meted out to works in the English language. Even the most authoritative 
and scholarly work done outside Germany and France receives scant attention. 
Thus we might with justice expect such generous bibliographies to include 
more reference to books in English on the history of religion, comparative 
religion, Scriptural exegesis, etc. This defect lessens the effectiveness of 
Father Dieckmann’s book for those who have to deal with contemporary 
thought in the English-speaking world. 

Withal this volume is a most important contribution to the scientific study 
of Christian apologetics. It should have its place in the library of every 
seminarian, of every priest and, indeed, of every student interested in defending 


the Divinity of Our Lord. 
Joun J. HEENAN, S.J. 


CHRIST AND THE WESTERN MInp. Love AND BELIEF. By Karl Adam. 
Translated by Edward Bullough, M.A. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930. $1.35. 


It is not easy to summarize the immense amount of thought that has been 
put into these two essays. The first begins with the question: “Wherein 
lies our peculiar Western responsibility towards Christ?” Dr. Adam seeks 
an answer in an analysis of the Western mind. The Christian element, “the 
word of the Logos, strictly supernatural, transcendent, a message from on 
high, protected against all error by the Apostolic office and power of the Holy 
Ghost” is, of course, unchanging. But there are three variable elements— 
the Greek, the Roman and the Germanic. When the Divine message was 
sown in Hellenic soil it flowered into Western theology, and being planted 
on Roman soil it gave us an organized institutional Church. “While Chris- 
tian thought displays Greek elements, the Christian ordering of conduct, the 
practice of ecclesiastical life in Western Christendom bears a markedly Roman 
coloring.” The Germanic element added to “the intellectual and institutional 
aspects” the “life-giving inner forces” of Western Christianity. “When the 
process was completed a new synthesis had come into being; by the side of 
the Graeco-Roman Christianity there existed a Germanic Christianity. Its 
specific nature was conditioned by the specific nature of the Germanic peoples, 
by the creative activity of their spirituality.” Dr. Adam insists that by “Ger- 
manic” he does not mean necessarily Teutonic. He applies the name to “all 
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those tribes which overthrew the old Roman Empire and set up on its ruins, 
outside the range of the Graeco-Roman world, but not untouched by it, a 
peculiar mid-European civilization of their own—a Germanic Christian 
civilization under Teutonic leadership.” 

It was this mind which even before Luther began a defection from its 
Divine vocation. ‘Stress upon personal effort” passed into emphasis on 
immanence, and this into naturalism and finally into “intellectual pride, 
megalomania and worldly self-complacency.” ‘The kingdom of the spirit was 
withdrawn from the Kingship of Christ. The Western mind de-super- 
naturalized itself. The process continues. “More and more the Western 
mind is drifting away from Christ.” Nevertheless the utter pessimism of 
Spengler is rejected, since Spengler by omitting the “decisive factors of God 
and the soul, in other words the freedom, spontaneity and impredictability of 
Divine Providence and the freedom of the human will” failed to realize that 
even now “the human will is free to follow the call of God.” We need to cry 
today: Back to the supernatural; just as Rousseau cried: Retournez a la 
nature. 

The second essay completes the first. Humanitarianism must be super- 
naturalized, since there can be no real enduring love of man without the love 
of God. “And inasmuch as the reality of God is apprehended through faith, 
faith cannot be separated from true love.” However, blame is not wholly 
with the Western mind. Catholics themselves have not always in conduct 
rightly interpreted Catholicism to the world. They have sometimes forgotten 
that “the last, the deepest significance of the Church upon earth is that she is 
the school of love. . . . And not only the lay folk but ecclesiastics, even 
bishops and popes have been at fault.” It was a lack of the spirit of love that 
allowed the cleavage of East and West and the rift at the Reformation. 

The conclusion towards which both essays converge is this: 


Why are we in the works of our love no proof of the spirit and strength in the 
victoriousness of the Catholic Faith? Why do we rather take refuge in cheap speech 
and in dead books to testify to our faith, whereas the only overwhelming and effective 
apologia for the living reality is that of the glowing heart, of active and devoted 
love? ... Here at this point and no other the decision will be reached whether 
Catholicism nowadays is strong enough to overcome the spirit of modern times in its 
inner being, to reconquer the mind of Western Europe, and to carry the Gospel into 
all the world. 


In the words of the titles of the essay: not by the mere promulgation of 
Belief, but only by the exhibition of Catholic Love can the Western mind be 


recaptured for Christ. 
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Not all Catholics, it must be confessed, will accept either the language or 
the logic or the history of Dr. Adam. The thought will seem too veiled by 
emotion, too darkened by the shadow of words. What are the “works of 
our love” or “the glowing heart” in the more precise terminology of theology? 
Again in regard to the argument it will seem to some that there is more 
insistence on a psychological persuasiveness than on a logical proving of the 
point. But it is in his history that Dr. Adam will provoke most surprise. 


The Christian Faith even though massacred over and over again, was the only 
vital thing in the decaying Roman Empire; and when the Germanic tribes broke into 
the frontiers and combined their youthful vitality and spirit of heroism with the spirit 
of Jesus, the dawn of a new day broke for Christendom. It was not long before the 
cross sparkled on the crown of the Frankish king, and soon also on the diadem of the 
Roman Emperor of the German nation. 


For myself I leave it to the ardent “Romanists” to discuss this “Teu- 
tonism.” But I confess to an inability to understand what is meant by the 
statement that “the system of Molina is a typically Western and Germanic 
product which could not have taken root in Eastern Christianity.” I know 
of nothing in Molina that might not have been written by St. John Chrysos- 
tom. So, too, there is surely a false suggestion, almost a naive chauvinism in 
saying of St. Thomas that “following his great Swabian teacher, Albertus 
Magnus, he replaced the Platonic Augustinian theory of illumination by the 
doctrine of the intellectus agens and the habitus primorum principiorum.” 
Surely it would have been more historical to say that St. Thomas substituted 
one Greek philosopher for another, Aristotle for Plato. To seek a “Swabian” 
element in the Thomistic synthesis will seem to many nonsense. 

However, in the bold and impressive affirmation of the supernatural elements 
in European history these essays do a signal service. If they lack a certain 
Hellenic clarity of thought and precision of diction, and a certain Roman 
regard for ordered institutional forms, they are warm with a genuinely Ger- 


manic glow of personal religion. 
GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, S.J. 


HISTORY 


De SoTo AND THE CONQUISTADORES. By Theodore Maynard. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. Pp. xiii + 297. $3.50. 


Popular historical judgments that strike root in religious or national preju- 
dice are not easy to amend. Critical scholarship may expose their unsound- 
ness, but exposure by no means necessarily relegates them to the scrapheap; 
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a vast amount of inertia ‘has to be overcome and it takes long for scholarly 
research to reflect itself in the popular mind. At the same time it is an 
obvious gain that an ever-increasing number of ill-founded historical view- 
points of long standing have been abandoned, at least by students and scholars. 
It is a hall-mark of ignorance to speak now of the Middle Ages as, “the night 
of a thousand years,” and not to be aware that the medieval period has come 
to be recognized in all competent circles as one of the world’s great seasons of 
intellectual and cultural effort. 

So also with Spain. Only recently has critical study brought the realization 
that the Spanish colonization of the New World was one of the great epical 
successes of history, and especially that it was motived by other considerations 
than the traditional auri sacra fames of the Spaniards. It is a far cry in the 
pursuit of truth from Sir Arthur Help’s ““The Spanish Conquest” to Edward 
Gaylord Bourne’s “Spain in the New World.” ‘The undeniable greatness of 
the Spanish constructive achievement in the two Araericas has at last gripped 
the historians and one finds evidence of the changed attitude in such contem- 
porary studies as Sir Sidney Lee’s ““The Example of Spain,” Waldo Frank’s 
“Virginal Spain,” and Lesly Byrd Simpson’s “The Encomienda in New 
Spain.” 

Of the three aims that are sometimes said to have motived Spanish effort 
in the New World, “greed, gospel and glory,” the first has been the one most 
stressed by the uncritical past; in the present biography of the great con- 
quistador, Hernando De Soto, the second motive, or zeal for the spread of 
Christianity, is pointed out as having been the most powerful of all. Other 
considerations, no doubt, counted for much, but singly or collectively, they 
are inadequate to explain the tremendous output of energy and the sustained 
experience of appalling toil and suffering that went with the work of the 
conquistadores. “What really made them unconquerable, however, was not 
their equipment but their unexampled military aptitude and valor. That 
valor reposed upon and was animated by their faith. The early history of 
America is the story of a crusade” (p. 13). 

Happily Mr. Maynard’s book is not merely another of the futilities which 
the “new biography” has succeeded in loading on a patient and long-suffering 
public. There is no psychoanalyzing of the hero, no attempt, either, after the 
manner of the “psychological school,” to think out ingeniously the thoughts 
which must have surged through his brain. The author takes his task seriously 
and discharges it sanely. He reaches far into the published sources on his 
subject and has used them critically and with independent judgment. Thus, 
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in the interesting controversy touching the place where De Soto reached the 
Mississippi, he is not content merely to echo expert opinion but advances a 
theory of his own (p. 229). Again, Las Casas, who almost singlehanded 
originated the “black legend” of Spanish enormous cruelty towards the natives 
is taken to task, and rightly so, for his exaggerations (p. 18). 

One may or may not accept Carlyle’s “great man theory” of history, but 
one realizes from a reading of Mr. Maynard’s book that the Spanish adventure 
which first brought the white man through an incredible chapter of hardships 
to the banks of the Mississippi is to be credited largely to the superb deter- 
mination and military valor of a single man. De Soto (or Soto, really the cor- 
rect form, only long standing custom discountenances its use), had, it is true, 
a respectable contingent of followers to support him; but his undaunted spirit 
was at all times the real dynamic of the expedition. 

At the same time, the great conquistador for all his compelling personality 
was the product of his age. He is not to be understood except against the 
background of religious and military enthusiasm that marked the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the succeeding decades. This background Mr. 
Maynard is at pains to sketch in an introductory chapter. Then follows the 
series of De Soto’s amazing adventures which led him to Panama, to the Peru 
of the Incas as Pizarro’s outstanding aid, to Florida, to the Mississippi and 
even beyond it to the confines of Oklahoma. Conquering a new world was 
not a business for the squeamish, and one gasps at some of the atrocities per- 
petrated by the Mississippi expedition on the Indians that disputed the march. 
But the biographer hews close to the line of the recorded facts and shows no 
tendency to glorify his hero beyond warrant of the evidence. Lights and 
shadows are impartially distributed, the result being a realistic and on the 
whole convincing De Soto, admirable in many respects, by no means so in 
others. Probably the best tribute to the essential greatness of the man was 
the grip he managed to retain on the affections of his men. When he came 
to die, the deplorable remnant of the proud army that three years before had 
set out from Spain under his command for the conquest of Florida, begged 
him to name a successor of his choice. “It was an extraordinary mark of 
their love and their confidence in the dying man. They had often criticized 
him for his rashness but they admired him as the best soldier they had ever 
known and had found him as a commander invariably just” (p. 263). 

With much distinguished work to his credit in the field of pure letters, 
Mr. Maynard now shows himself a capable hand in the difficult art of 
biography. Engaging literary form and scholarly exactness do not fuse so 
readily under the touch of the ordinary craftsman; that they fuse together in 
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the work under review is token enough that its author’s craftsmanship rises 


to a level distinctly above the ordinary. 
Gi1LBert J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE Packets. By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $3.00. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Ratts. By Agnes C. Laut. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. Two Volumes. $7.50. 


While the subject of transportation belongs properly to the field of economic 
history it has its social implications and these are invested with high romance. 
It is, besides, real romance; not the merely subjective glamour we of this com- 
fortable and utterly dull machine age oftentimes read into our picturing of 
the past. A log cabin hastily piled up at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in one of those untidy slashings of the raw frontier may form a pic- 
turesque background for a cinema. In reality, ordinary life led in such a 
makeshift dwelling was one of discomfort and back-bending toil. True enough 
it was rarely monotonous. On the frontier, at least, there was danger; and 
the presence of danger always dispels monotony. Nevertheless, frontier life 
was one of hardship; no luxuries, not even comforts, grinding toil in super- 
abundance. ‘Thus it was romantic only as a past experience; after it had been 
mellowed and become a memory. 

Far otherwise in the very living were other experiences of the young Amer- 
ican people. Those constant brushes with the copper-colored native, often 
tragic, stirred the pulse, summoned to heroism, were romantic. Romantic, 
too, the venturesome spirit, the courage of pioneers who struck across the 
Alleghanies through timberland, down valley, over prairie, to better their 
fortunes and to give their yet unborn children chances they had themselves 
lacked in the older settlements. ‘These men and women, above the average 
if not in intelligence fully to realize, at least in daring to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of migration, had their senses constantly arrested by new sights, by 
new customs. ‘They were meeting strangers. Each day brought new.experi- 
ences as foreign to them as the experiences of the Atlantic seaboard were to 
the traveler from a more sophisticated Europe. Such novelty, which made 
hard going interesting, attaches even to present-day travel when the frontier 
has long since disappeared and unshapely inventions of the machine age are 
reducing what is picturesque in the uttermost sections of our country to a least 
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common denominator of sameness. Thus the entire history of movement, 
precisely because it is movement and constantly changing, whether by land or 
river, ox cart or keel boat, iron horse or steamboat, has color and interest 
which the more static elements of a long-ago life never possessed. 

Both the “Pageant of the Packets” and the “Romance of the Rails,” two 
important contributions to the popular history of movement, convey this color, 
impart this interest. Herein romance appears to advantage, partly because 
the reality itself is romantic, partly because the authors have caught the spirit 
of the reality. Not even a casual reader will be disappointed when he has 
accepted the promise of the titles and has settled down to a perusal of the 
narratives themselves. 

To the author of the “Pageant” interest in river travel is almost congenital. 
Of a family long connected with steamboat traffic, some of his earliest recol- 
lections are those of travel down the Ohio in those massive yet graceful struc- 
tures which, more frequently in the ’seventies and ’eighties of the last century 
than today, dotted the swirling current and caught the attention of the 
solitary ploughman. For all its color the book is good history, not alone 
because it is based on the accepted sources of history but because the author 
tells us: “seeking information about steamboating, I have gone to the real 
source of such material: the unclouded memories of old steamboat owners, 
builders, captains, pilots, mates, engineers—and roustabouts.” 

In more than one sense it is a moving picture he shows us: the swinging 
slouch and shuffle of negro roustabouts spinning bales of cotton down the bank 
and up the stageplank to cotton guards when the steamboat paused for freight 
at way stations; sacks of flour and sugar and meal being stacked in huge piles 
on the levee at New Orleans to the refrain of the coonjine song ; stately queens 
of the Mississippi, the Natchez, the Robert E. Lee, the Ed. Richardson, the 
J. M. White III, floating as easily as balloons on the surface of the current 
or driven under forced draft by rival captains in races that had for the prize 
of victory more profits for owners and prestige for pilots. 

Even more picturesque in the pageant that is now largely a memory, were 
the men and women, travel bent, who moved in and out of the picture. 
Quality folk and negroes faring forth from a hundred Mississippi river towns 
to the great city at its mouth: hatchet-faced, nasal-toned Yankees from the 
North; planters from the Louisiana bayous ; gossiping dowagers ; dancing girls; 
young bloods parading all the finery of the New Orleans shops; sallow com- 
plexioned gamblers and their white-faced prey. How much more vivid in 
color than a snap-shot of twentieth-century travel is this picture of the golden 


age of steamboating: 
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On the steamboats, the orchestras played and the passengers danced—the young 
ones and maybe a few of the old ones too. And the scent of jasmine and lemon 
flower and magnolia breathed from either shore, along the decks. And the dim world 
went drifting by to the tune of laughter and music on board. The older women inside 
the “ladies’ saloon” sat and sewed and talked and manipulated fans and played havoc 
with reputations as women will. The gentlemen sat forward on deck and smoked 
and talked politics or gathered in the fragrant barroom and sampled the merits of 
the famed Sazerac and Ramos or honest-to-God Bourbon and swapped talk of the 
“late war.” Or again, up in the private rooms in the Texas they played cards for 
high stakes, frequently winning or losing large sums in a much pleasanter way than 
their northern brothers in Wall Street were winning and losing every day. 


Not less interesting and vastly more important is the story of the river 
victory of steamboat over steamship. It is the story of Captain Henry 
Shreve’s success and Fulton’s failure. For the Ohio and Mississippi Fulton 
planned an undersized ocean ship, no decks and machinery in the hold. The 
Orleans which Fulton built at Pittsburg in 1811 made the unbelievably swift 
time of fourteen days down the river to New Orleans. But she could not stem 
the current of the up-river voyage. The Orleans was a failure. Shreve 
realizing that on the shallow waters of inland rivers only something along 
the lines of the old river keelboat could breast the current and get by snags 
and bars, designed a totally different craft. Here is a description of the boat 
Shreve built and launched at Wheeling in 1817: 


A keelboat is almost but not entirely flat. It is unbelievably shallow. From a 
model bow and stem, a scarcely defined keel extends the full length of the craft, 
serving as a backbone from which to run out the boat’s timbers. But save for the 
timbers that slope and curve under the forecastle and form the bow, the hull is 
squatty and broad—very slightly rounded. It sits almost flat on the water but that 
gracefully sharp model bow is sufficiently keen to cleave the water like a knife and 
not offer the resistance to current which a flatboat scow bow would offer. 

On the other hand, stacking it alongside a ship’s hull, a keelboat does not send her 
keel deep enough in the water to retard the boat’s progress. 


In contrast to this pageant of steamboat travel is Miss Laut’s story of the 
American rails. Her narrative begins with old stage-coach days and the dis- 
comforts of coaching, undeniably great, are not, some may think, sufficiently 
balanced by the undeniable attractions of that mode of travel. Perhaps the 
author has intentionally presented an unrelieved picture of coaching hardships 
so that our debt to the iron horse may be appreciated properly. In a series of 
pictures the reader of these two volumes is shown rail development in the 
century just past: tiny engines, nothing more than a boiler on a hand car 
developing into the giant moguls of the present; stuffy, draughty, uncomfort- 
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able coaches of early passenger trains changing to the limousine club cars of 
today ; box-like cars of a century ago, nothing else in reality than stage coaches 
on flanged wheels, and the heavy steel equipment of the post-war period. We 
read, too, the story of many improvements the traveling public could not easily 
do without: solid roadbeds, improved rails, bridges to stand against sudden 
freshets, air brakes, automatic coupling, wide vestibules. 

How the railroads have contributed to the comfort of those who rarely use 
them for personal travel is thus shown in the “Romance”: 


Here are proofs of iron ores in exhaustless bodies, or coal in a region where wood 
is as sparse as in Chaldea, of wheat—wheat in such volumes that the puzzled digger 
for facts grows dizzy. ... There are great lumber yards with the whiff of forest 
fragrance imprisoned in their piles. ... Then the fish from the Atlantic, fish from 
the Pacific—fresh fish, bananas and avocados from the tropics; berries from Texas 
and Washington; oranges from California; apples from one to two thousand miles 
distant, fresh as the day they were picked. 


The second of these two volumes is almost entirely taken up with a story 
of railroad building and railroad builders, the continuation of a theme worked 
out to some extent in the first volume. ‘There is much that is fine, much that 
is inspiring in the tale of how remote sections of our country by bands of steel 
were linked together more firmly than any covenant could link them. Par- 
ticularly inspiring is the story of actual rail construction in regions where 
Western deserts and mountains and marauding Indians combined in apparent 
plot to thwart the ambition and determination of Americans. No narrative 
in social history is more thrilling than that of the surveyor and trackman 
pushing a double ribbon of steel across the plains and giving our trans- 
mountain territory easy and quick and safe communication with the East. 

More sordid is the story of other railroad builders, some of them unprin- 
cipled if gorgeous banditti, making our too-prevalent distinction between 
honesty and legality to rob the unsuspecting and to accumulate large sums for 
vulgar profligacy. Others, notably James J. Hill and, a generation before 
him, Asa Whitney, were true empire builders of our trans-Mississippi West. 
Indeed, the author assigns to Whitney rather than to Stephen A. Douglas the 
credit of inducing Congress to make the original land grants. Rather a con- 
vincing case is made out for the land grants. Certainly in default of adequate 
traffic some sort of subvention was necessary if railroads were to be flung 
quickly over Western prairies. The grants perhaps were prodigal. Yet the 
immediate profit of the railroads thus endowed was small. Nor does reproach 
come gracefully from a generation that tolerates such vast and vicious pleas 


for public money as are being made today. 
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Nothwithstanding, many a reader of the “Romance” will judge Miss Laut . 
too tender in her gentle reproach of railroad abuses. That the railroads have 
done wonderful service in building up prosperity and in making of scattered 
peoples one nation, if not one race, is undeniable. Undeniable, too, was the 
viciousness of rebates and the fact that many railroad builders and railroad 
manipulators have been guilty of chicane, or utter disregard of the principles 
of natural justice in marketing their securities to a gullible public. Some of 
the proudest names in America finance are smirched by wholesale wrecking 
of substantial property or by bare-faced swindles through which lakes of water 
have been disposed of to investors as so much cream. This story is told in 
some detail and forms a readable and popular synthesis for those who would 
inform themselves of one aspect of transportation in the United States. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of these two popular studies is that the 
reader, after putting tne books down will want to learn something more about 
two fascinating subjects of his nation’s history, the pageantry of steam by river 


and by rail. 
SAMUEL K. Wixtsov, S.J. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Po.iTicAL THEORY AND LAW IN MEDIEVAL SPAIN. By Marie R. Madden, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish History and Political Theory, Fordham Uni- 
versity. Foreword by Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J., Chairman, Graduate 
Faculty of Political Philosophy. ‘New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1930. $4.00. 


Dr. Madden has raised so many issues of the highest importance and widest 
significance in the history of political thought and constitutional development 
that it is difficult to do justice to her work in a short review. What those 
issues are, however, can in part be gathered from the very remarkable Intro- 
duction with which the author prefaces her book (pp. 6, 7, 10): 


As the criticism of modern empires and the social organization of modern society 
becomes more and more sharp, it is beginning to go back to earlier medieval systems 
of government and organization from which to gather point and perspective, with the 
surprising result that the inspirational origins of the most telling institutions are seen 
to come from medieval Spain. The thought is clearly being voiced that Spain is the 
mother of European culture, particularly in government and law, those twin institu- 
tions within which social character is nourished and supported, and as this study 
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proceeds, the true role of Spain emerges from the fogs of myth and misrepresen- 
tation... . 

The true cause of the special place Spain has occupied in the world, may be traced 
to the fact that Spanish culture is Catholic culture, and Catholic culture is never so 
truly Catholic as when it concerns itself with the profound problems of law and 
government... . 

The history of institutions is inseparable from the history of ideas and the source 
from which the Spanish drew the inspiration for their political ideas may be looked 
for partly in the Visigothic customs, partly in the Augustinian conceptions of the state 
and partly in the Politics of Aristotle. But most of all in the philosophy of life 
presented in the Catholic religion and in the great principles of her theological system. 


In those few words you may find, at least by implication, both the major 
theses of what may now be recognized as the Fordham School of Political 
Thought, as also the particular contribution of Dr. Madden’s work. The 
constant purpose of this school has been a resolute exploration of the political 
theories and institutions of the Western world in the search for the genuine 
tradition of fundamental principles in regard to law and government. That 
exploration has revealed, among other conclusions, the theoretical danger of 


an over-facile “Teutonic” interpretation of institutional origins, and the prac- 
tical peril of the modern and often surreptitious infiltrations of Stoicism and 
Absolutism into the theory of Sovereignty. “In England,” as Father Millar 
points out in his Foreword, 

a substitute for a genuine historical account of the origins of our law was sought 
in the attempt to explain its superiority in favor of liberty on the basis of the genial 
instincts of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and on the continent there has been a per- 
sistent tendency to read history backwards, with the result that the legal and historical 
mind impregnated with the categories of the Roman law tradition is quite incapable 
of recognizing, let alone appreciating the controlling principles at work in the early 
formation of Western Christendom. 

It is in this light that Dr. Madden’s work can best be understood. She has 
provided an historical illustration, wide in scope and rich in detail, of the 
“Teutonic” myth and the “Stoic” fallacy. To begin with the second point 
first. With a mass of facts at her disposal she has made it clear that the 
modern vicissitudes of Spanish imperial policy—subsequent, that is to the 
“invasion” of the Roman lawyers—have blinded historians to the cultural and 
political values of the earlier and genuine Iberian principles and practice, 
“The Visigothic invasion,” she explains, 
broke the political links with Rome, but opened the way to a fuller acceptance of the 


Catholic culture preserved in the strategically situated municipfia of Roman adminis- 
tration, Again it produced leaders of culture as Isidore of Seville and the line of his 
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distinguished disciples. These constructed a Spanish society on the principles outlined 
by St. Augustine. 


This society based on Augustinian principles had for its purpose neither a 
military hegemony nor a commercial supremacy but a cultural apostolate 
based on the extension of Spanish authority. It is this concept of authority, 
fast becoming unintelligible to historians trained in the categories of Im- 
perialism, Sovereignty and the Modern State, which Dr. Madden makes it a 
capital point to explain. This she does by a careful analysis of the political 
theory and law as found in the medieval Codes of Spain—the Lex Visigoth- 
orum, the Fuero Real and Las Siete Partidas of Castille; the Usatges of Bar- 
celona and the Costumbres of Tortosa—as well as in the political theory of 
commentators like de Vittoria, Melchior Cano, Domingo de Soto, Mariana, 
Luis de Molina and Suarez. She finds that what is common to all these 
codes, to the institutions that found expression in them, and to the mentality 
which these institutions fostered, is an inspiration partly derived from Visi- 
gothic customs, partly from the conceptions in the De Civitate Dei and the 
“Politics” of Aristotle but “most of all from the philosophy of life presented 
in the Catholic religion and in the great principles of her theological system.” 
More specifically she finds in the earlier tradition—until it began to be 
swamped by the flood of Justinian legalism—the practical equation of law 
and morality, and a predominant insistence on justice not only as the end of 
society but as the actual norm of government. 

According to the genuine Spanish conception, 


Government must be a directing agency, a regiment, and the one invested with 
authority should stand aloof, partaking of none of the particular interests which he 
has to direct, but serving all. The Spanish believed that the monarchy could assume 
this function and therefore the king was to be the servus servorum and not the 
dominus omnium. His charge was to exercise authority in obedience to God in charity 
and justice. As God was the source of all law and of all authority it was in the 
study of God that he would find the wisdom to administer the necessary justice in his 
kingdom. Consequently the direction of his actions must flow from conscience to the 
observance of the moral order and thence to the regulation of the material interests 
of society. His justice becomes the application of the Divine justice to the problem 
of ruling his subjects, regulating, arranging and disposing of them under its sanctions. 
And in doing this he tends to perfect society, that union of hearts, will and concord, 
the pactum societatis. . 


The importance of this side of Dr. Madden’s work cannot easily be exag- 
gerated. It is precisely the failure to understand this genuine Spanish political 
ideology that accounts for the bewildering histories of Spain and South 
American countries that are so common in this country. It is impossible to 
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deal with many of these works singly or in detail. But it may now be said 
with assurance that no one should embark on the historical study of Spain or 
South America without this essential prolegomena which Dr. Madden has 
provided. 

The “Teutonic” myth is less the subject matter of this book than the 
“Stoic” fallacy. Nevertheless those who find something stale in the never- 
ending debates regarding the English Manor and the British Constitution will 
find that the battle between the “Germanists” and the “Romanists” can be 
fought on other fields. The narrow preoccupations oi the traditional “Ger- 
manists,” such as Freeman or Stubbs, with the Laws of Ine or the Provisions 
of Oxford look ridiculous in the light of Spanish constitutional history. With 
more ample evidence the old fight becomes unnecessary. Germanism and 
Romanism are lifted into the higher synthesis of Catholicism; and St. Aug- 
ustine and Isidore of Seville are found to be far more important than the 
mythical political wisdom of Hengist and Horsa or the problematic residues 
of culture among the ruins of Camulodunum. Many a paragraph in this 
book will read like a revelation to those who are still asking whether Western 
culture is either Roman or Teutonic. It is neither. It is Catholic. 

That is why we need to know what this book can tell us. If we are trying 
to force the institutions of the West into the moulds of a myth or the folds of a 
fallacy, legal and constitutional chaos is ahead of us. It is not the least merit 
of Dr. Madden’s book that in regard to Spain she makes that peril clear. 


It is easy to grasp how insidiously dangerous were the theories introduced by the 
Roman jurists. The surface likeness between the two concepts was striking, but the 
setting was vastly different. The Spanish and the Spanish society were set in a 
frame work of justice, the justice of the City of God. The Roman prince and the 
Roman empire were set in a framework of will, the more arbitrary and absolute ia 
that it was theoretically held to be the will of the people. . . . Such a principle intro- 
duced into the Spanish formulas of society and its theory, came to grips with a living 
principle which was the expression of reality. It could not therefore destroy Spanish 
society as it destroyed Rome, but it paralyzed Spanish energies and confused their 
sense of direction and warped out of all proportion to the traditional lines of its 
development, the beautiful Spanish scheme which antecedently had been in process of 
construction. Creative thought was nipped in the bud, just as the scene was setting 
for the most trying and severe test of its strength, the civilizing of the lands dis- 
covered by Columbus. 


Where so much has been quoted in Spanish and Latin it is not surprising 
to find occasional evidence of less accurate proof-reading. To take but a 
single case: a famous expression from the Siete Partidas is quoted differently 
on pp. 97 and 112; in both cases domini is printed for dominus; in one case 
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the punctuation is curious ( . . . qua rigatur, judices cultores proceres) 
and in the other case the translation is more than strange. 
GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PascAL’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Webb is Oriel Professor of Philosophy of the Christian Religion in the 
University of Oxford. The present brief work of one hundred and fifteen 
pages is the substance of his course of lectures delivered there in the Michael- 
mas term of 1926. 

After an introduction, the author discusses: “Pascal and the Thought of 
his Age”; “Pascal and Kant”; “Pascal as Evangelical”; “Pascal’s Wager” ; 
“Pascal and the Argument from Design”; “Pascal and the Fall of Man”; 
“Pascal on Personality”; “Pascal on Grace.” He is quite careful to prescind 
from the other phases of the many-sided genius of Pascal in confining himself 
to the latter’s philosophy of religion, concluding that Pascal is rather strictly 
religious but not so strictly philosophic, that his philosophy of religion is rather 
sprung of the fine restlessness of a fine mind in a saintly soul. 

The title terms “philosophy” and “religion” are not always clearly employed 
throughout the book. The author is not always careful to distinguish, for 
example, between religion, as a personal interaction with the Divine, and 
theology, as an objective thing of science. In the introductory chapter, again, 
the difference between science and philosophy is placed in the latter’s greater 
comprehension of reality, more complete account of experience. Further on, 
philosophy is proposed as mirroring or describing the ‘one life of rational mind 

or Spirit.” Finally, Pascal is said to lack that “primary interest in speculation 
on the ultimate structure of reality . . . . which we nowadays take to be the 
peculiar qualification of the philosopher in the strict and proper sense of the 
term.” In this introduction the author foreshadows his later confusion of 
philosophical unity with monistic philosophy. , 

Then follow two chapters: “Pascal and the Thought of his Age”; ‘Pascal 
and Kant.” In the first of these Pascal is thrown against the background of 
his own time, in the second against the foreground of the future. In the first 
he is compared to Descartes, who is represented in static and progressless 
acceptance of a revealed religion; in the second he is compared to Kant, whose 
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disintellectualism he is represented as anticipating. These two studies are the 
motif of the author’s treatment of Pascal. 

The fourth chapter on “Pascal as Evangelical” is largely devoted to the 
distinction between the prophetic and the philosophical conceptions of God. 
The latter is described as leading “those whom it inspires to dissatisfaction, so 
iong and so far as a gulf is found to divide the soul of the aspirant from any- 
thing which presents itself as real’; the characteristic of the former is said to 
be a “sense of being in the presence of One higher than ourselves, with whom 
we are in a relation only to be described in terms borrowed from the language 
appropriate to the mutual relations of human beings in a society” (p. 30). 
This prophet-like intimacy with the Divine the author finds in Pascal. It is 
said to be an evangelical impulse to the social diffusion of a Divine message 
as opposed to the mystical impulse to unity with the Divine. 

This chapter closes with a discussion of the much-debated word ceur in 
Pascal. The author concludes that he “groups instinctive belief and intuitive 
knowledge under one head as objects of apprehension by le ca@ur.” 

Pascal’s “wager” is dealt with in the fifth chapter. It is simple enough in 
itself but becomes quite profound in being related to the Kantian critica 
by the author. The three following chapters—‘Pascal and the Argument 
from Design,” “Pascal and the Fall of Man,” “Pascal on Personality”— 
are made the basis of a comparative study of Pascal and the transcendental- 
ists. The last chapter on “Pascal and Grace” is profound but inaccurate. 

Pascal’s religious action might be conveniently grouped under the two 
classical divisions: its dogma and its moral or theory of conduct. Under 
the first the author finds a genius of Christian apology, in sincere accept- 
ance of Catholic Revelation, of deep, intense and mystical religious experi- 
ence but quite transcending, at least radically, the scholastic criteriology, in 
brilliant anticipation of Kant and the next two centuries. Under the second, 
he finds the stern Jansenist pleading a return to Augustine, preaching a rari- 
fied asceticism and rather nervously and exaltedly impatient for some higher 
form of love-sprung righteousness than that preached by the Jesuits. 

The book is written in the spirit and tongue of current English Modern- 
ism. Its picture of Pascal is one that has lost vogue considerably among his 
later French biographers, viz., the pre-Kantian Pascal of the transitional 
seventeenth century standing in prophetic isolation between a shallow and 
incompetent Scholasticism in decay and a profound and embracing Modern- 
ism about to be born in Kant. 


Did not Kant, it may be asked, also propose in his Critique of Pure Reason to clear 
away knowledge of the supernatural—of God, Freedom, and Immortality—in order 
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to leave room for faith? Did he not do this by showing that our capacities for 
knowledge were limited to the phenomenal world, so that when we attempt to extend 
to regions beyond our ordinary experience in space and time the principles which we 
assume in our inquiries about spatial and temporal phenomena, we find ourselves 
betrayed into illusory and chimerical fancies, which cannot be dignified, as by some 
philosophers they have been, by the name of knowledge; so that we must fall back 
upon our moral experience as the only trustworthy source, not indeed of knowledge, 
but of a practically effective faith in that which our moral experience presupposes, 
though we are never able to verify its existence by the methods, observation, and 
inference which we employ in the sciences? 

I think that Pascal’s position is sufficiently akin to Kant’s to make it reasonable 
to ask whether in refusing to him the name of philosopher we do not refuse it to 
Kant also (p. 25). ' 

Moreover, there is another distinction between Pascal and Kant which it is relevant 
to mention in the present connection, though we must return to it later on. Both may 
be said to have placed our knowledge of God on a moral rather than on a metaphysical 
basis; but, while Kant went on to explore the contents and describe the nature of 
his moral consciousness with, so far as he could achieve it, complete freedom from 
prepossessions arising from considerations extraneous to that consciousness itself, 
Pascal flung himelf on to a revealed system of doctrine and was ready even to flout 
his moral consciousness where there seemed to be a discrepancy between the two. 
Here, too, it is, I think, clear why we cannot claim for Pascal that he was a phil- 
osopher in the sense in which Kant was one, notwithstanding the affinity between 
their eventual conclusions as to the relation of what we call our scientific knowledge 
to our apprehension of realities with which the sciences are incompetent to deal 


(p. 28). 


This disintellectualism of Pascal is quite controverted by his late biographer, 
M. Chevalier: “When he attacked reason it was with all the powers and 
resources that reason affords; when he defined its limits, it was that he might 
the better indicate its greatness, which consists in submitting to reality” 
(Eng. tr., p. 100). 

The same author, in a comparative textual study, firmly concludes that 
Pascal’s great figure casts no foreshadow of Sentimentalism, Fideism, Emo- 
tionalism as the use of the controverted cwur might seem to indicate. The 
ceur of the seventeenth century had a rather special connotation of “intuition,” 
“first principles,” as is evident from a sentence from the Pensées (282): “We 
know the truth, not only by reason, but also by the heart [intuition] ; it is 
by this latter method that we know first principles, and vainly does reason- 
ing, which has no part therein, try to combat them.” M. Chevalier also 
quite plausibly denies that Pascal was ever “at heart a Jansenist.” 

But the author sees in both Pascal and Kant a lack of passion for the 
philosophical unity and method that he finds in Spinoza, quite evidently be- 
lieving, though not professing, that they both might have solved the problem 
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of transcendental knowledge by lightly abandoning an embarrassing Dualism 
and quite simply embracing Spinozan Monism, which turns out to be the 
“philosophical unity” that the author has in mind. These flights in Pantheism 
and German Transcendentalism color the author’s use of elementary terms 
throughout his work. After approaching his subject with the transcendental- 
ist critica, the author goes through the subsequent chapters in nicely poising 
Pascal on a rather shifty philosophical fence and watching him fall, now into 
the Modernist yard, now into the scholastic, with an approval varying with the 
author’s own philosophical temper. 

The latter again, seems to have been too easily betrayed into interpreting 
Pascal’s dissatisfaction with the methodology of the Schoolmen as a denial 
of the validity of their conclusions—quite missing the force of the fact that 
Pascal was a strategic Christian apologist, a keen analyst of the mind of his 
time and that his somewhat original choice of Christian argument need not 
be taken too readily in an exclusive rather than a positive sense. The au- 
thor’s penetration seems shortened by the implied but evident thesis that 
Pascal was a dim and halting, but altogether real, prophet emerging as the 
post-medieval exponent of Modernism. 

The worth of a work of this kind would depend on a clear view of the 
theological fires that were burning on the French hills of Pascal’s time and 
an understanding of the vast and profound theological forces that they sym- 
bolized. The author has seen the fires through a heavy Modernist mist. He 
has a sense of their heat but quite misses the message of their light, confusing 
such things as theology and religion, Jansenism and Augustinism, Molinism 
and anti-Augustinism, Augustinism and the Augustinus and quite inaccurately 
stating the doctrines of Augustine, Jansen and Molina. 

The book is another work on modern theology obscured by its biography 
and tending to emphasize the preciousness of religion as a human experience 
rather than criticizing the conformity of the experience to objective truth. 
It reveals again the tendency to relatively distort the importance of human 
personality by leading the human “bios” quite obtrudingly and distractingly 
across the great canvas of the “theos.” 

The present work adds nothing to the literature of Pascal. Its theological 
thesis is quite old, though the author is quite sincerely ambitious to give it 
fresh treatment and new development. But what is clear in the book is not 
new and what is new is not clear. 

Joun E. Rearpon, S.J. 
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